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Regarding Educational Programs 
for the Aging 

Philip Swartz’ informative article call- 
ing attention to the inadequacies of 
“Education Programs for the Aging” is 
still much too optimistic. 

Starting with the U.S. government's 
1935 bibliography on “Selected Refer- 
ences on Aging,” I have been investigat- 
ing programs and materials currently 
available in this field. Such publications 
should, I think, provide a Deantive for 
the type of adult education classes 
needed, but they fall short in this respect. 

The worst trouble with these materials, 
and with courses based on their philos- 
ophy, lies not in quantity but viewpoint. 
Most of the emphasis is on “caring for 
the aged” or geriatric social work. At 
best it is on hobbies, busy-work, games 
and entertainment. Programs sponsored 
by organizations which should know bet- 
ter are still putting gerontology on a par 
with babysitting. I submit that what- 
ever is done now, based on the carica- 
ture of age, as held in the past youth- 
centered century, is just a temporary 
stop-gap operation. 

New patterns of technology, increas- 
ing life expectancy, social security, and 
the fact that people coming into the 
“oldster” category in the future will be 
increasingly well educated and _ trained 
in special skills, suggests that we will be 
dealing with the needs and contributions 
to society of a very different person from 
the one made famous by Mr. Whistler's 
painting. Whether we applaud or de- 
plore the change is quite beside the 
point. 

Your “new oldster” represents an eco- 
nomic market worth cultivating, may be 
the only person in our rushing commu- 
nity with enough discretionary time to 
make democracy work at the grass roots, 
and will have the cultural background 
to justify his reassuming the traditional 
role of the elder statesman and judicial 
and spiritual advisor. 


It is most urgent that responsible 
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channels raise the question of adult edu- 
cation’s program for and about the “new 
oldster” of the coming decade. 

The University of Michigan Confer- 
ence (p. 220) had the right idea, but 
why did they wait so long to publish it? 

Evsi: THomas CuLver 

Member of Commission on the Aging 

Northern California-Western Nevada 
Council of Churches 

Mills College 

Oakland 13, Calif. 


I have just read again the article en- 
titled, “Decisions, Decisions, Decisions,” 
by Robert Blake and Leland Bradford 
in the December 1953 issue of ADULT 
LEADERSHIP. It is an article that 
would be very beneficial to the directors 
of our organization. 

My wife and I have read ADULT 
LEADERSHIP since it was first issued. 
We look forward to every month’s issue 
to learn what new techniques in human 
relations will be presented. 


Leonarp G. HUMMEL 

Secretary, California Wildlife 
Federation, Inc., 

El Segundo, Calif. 


Liked Pamphlets 


We want to thank you for your very 
prompt service in sending our recent or- 
der for some of your pamphlets. They 
were extremely well received by the 
men and women attending our Youth 
Counselor's Training Conference, and 
we are grateful to you for rushing our 
order to us in time. 


May we have seven more copies of 
each of the pamphlets: Nos. 1, 2 and 4? 
When our leaders saw them, they all 
asked for a copy too. ; 

REVEREND Ricuarp Z. Meyer, Pastor 

First Lutheran Church 

Pasadena, Calif. 


The Cover Photo 

A view of the Kellogg Center for Con- 
tinuing Education at Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, which annually 
serves more than 70,000 persons. Michi- 
gan State conducts the argest program 
of residential conferences in the nation, 
and some 400 educational conferences 
are held at the Center each year. Besides 
conference, institute and workshop facili- 
ties, the Center also serves as a working 
laboratory for students in hotel, restau- 
rant and institutional management. 
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RESOURCES —A-V 


MAN OF ACTION. 16 mm. Color and 
sound, 13% min. Association Films, Inc. 
Available from regional libraries in Ridge- 
field, N.J., La Grange, Ill. San Francisco 
3, Calif., and Dallas 2, Tex. Rental only, 
$2.50. 


A film dealing with neighborhood con- 
servation and slum prevention. It shows 
what aroused citizens can do to improve 
their neighborhoods. Winner of the Free- 
doms Foundation award and of the Scho- 
lastic Teacher award of merit. 


THE CONSTITUTION AND THE EMPLOY- 
ER. 16 mm., Black and white, sound, 30 
min. Available from National Education- 
al Television Film Service, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Ind. Rental, $4.75. 
Purchase, $125.00. 

This documentary shows how the Con- 
stitution of the United States serves our 
industrial nation, even though it was 
drafted when the country was largely 
agricultural, and how it protects the 
rights of both labor and management. 


TALKING SENSE. 16 mm., Black and 
white, sound, 30 min. National Educa- 
tional Television Film Service, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind. Rental, 
$4.75. Purchase, $100.00. j 

This film answers such questions as 
“Do you know how to make a statement 
of fact?” or “Why do people misunder- 
stand each other?” By analyzing the fac- 
tors that lead to misunderstanding and 
trouble, the film shows how to develop 
more effective communication. 


INDIA: INTRODUCTION TO ITS HiS- 
TORY. J6 mm., color, or black and 
white, sound, 16 min. Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Avenue, 
Wilmette, Ill. Purchase, color, $150.00. 
B & W, $75.00. Also from rental librar- 
ies. 

Traces the history of India from earli- 
est history to the present. Depicts the 
origins of the Hindu and Moslem relig- 
ions, the changes brought about by Eng- 
lish rule. This is one of a series of films 
about India. 


DEFINING DEMOCRACY. /6 mm. Black 
and white, sound, 18 min. Encyclopedia 
Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Avenue, 
Wilmette, Ill. Purchase, $90. Also from 
rental libraries. 


This second edition compares condi- 
tions that foster democracy with those 
that encourage despotism. ‘It shows the 
dangers of controlled information and 
economy. 


adult leadership 
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A plea for adult education to develop 


in its own right, not in the pattern 


of secondary schools and colleges 


a 

Ries: more clearly than ever, 
policy makers see education as 
the nation’s salvation. Nearly every 
Congressman bristles with ideas for 
strengthening our educational sys- 
tem. 

However, in Washington the 
potential contribution of adult edu- 
cation toward meeting the Soviet 
challenge is being largely ignored. 
There is little real understanding or 
acceptance of the iniportant role of 
adult education in spite of occa- 
sional lip-service. Scattered reports 
from around the country show a 
understanding. 

If adult education is to be given 


similar lack 


a chance to make its contribution 
in the years immediately ahead, 
that potential contribution has to 
be more clearly interpreted than it 
has been so far. The typical solu- 
tion suggested now is “more of the 
same,” with emphasis on science 
and mathematics. If we adult edu- 
cators believe that something else 
is required, \ ve must convince the 
policy makers and the public that 
more and better secondary and 
higher education is not enough. 


HOMER KEMPFER is Director, 
and HELEN ALLION is Assistant 
Director, of the National Home Study 
Council, Washington, D.C. They dis- 
cuss some of the problems whic h were 
given insufficient consideration in the 
Second Re port of the President's Com- 
mittee on Education Beyond the High 
Scho l, and suggest that adult edu- 
cation can help our nation to catch 
up. Mr. Kempfer served as chairman 
of the AEA Liaison Committee, work- 
ing with the President's Committee. 
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The Second Report of the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School showed 
cle arly where the preponderance of 
interests lies. There are good rea- 
sons for this: The Committee has 
much specific data about higher 
education with which to think. The 
institutionalized programs of col- 
leges and universities are neat 
packages with which most people 
have at least a speaking acquaint- 
ance. The needs and problems of 
higher education are fairly well 
defined and documented. 


Not Understood 


\ similar situation does not exist 
in adult education. The chronic 
shortage of solid information and 
the extreme diversity of the field 
continue to plague us. Adult edu- 

cation concepts are less widely un- 
derstood than are credits, diplom: 1S, 
and degrees. The President's Com- 
mittee could hardly be blamed if 
it gave only supe rficial attention to 
this ill-defined, nebulous, eme rging 
giant. The Committee felt it could 
recommend only further study, an 
enlargement of the data-gathering 
staff in the Office of Education, and 
a national conference or confer- 
ences on adult education. 

To date no official move has been 
made to implement any of the 
President's Committee recommen- 
dations on adult education. Secre- 
tary Folsom, in following up on the 
President's Committee Report, ap- 
pointed a Departmental Task Force 
on Higher Education. As might be 
expected this Task Force gave little 


serious consideration to adult edu- 
cation. 

Most of the bills introduced into 
Congress and other official Wash- 
ington thinking since the launching 
of the sputniks largely bypass adult 
education. An implicit assumption 
is abroad that the educational task 
ahead is very largely one of doing 
a better job of educ: iting youth in 
the secondary schools and colleges. 


Fundamental Facts 


If adult education is to make its 
contribution—to maintaining our 
freedom, to promoting the general 
welfare, and to providing equality 
of educational opportunity for all— 
it is high time the American people 
and their leaders were made aware 
of a few elemental ideas. These 
ideas, fundamental and familiar to 
adult educators, are not vet an in- 
tegral part of our common Ameri- 
can thinking about education. 

1. We cannot afford to depend 
entirely upon a_ better-educated 
next generation. 

The immediate need should be 
obvious. Scientists advising the 
White House are reported to think 
that we may have ten years in 
which to regain our lead in science 
and technology. That lead will ob- 
viously have to be gained through 
education and research. Whether 
the ten year period is proved true 
or false, we will make a_ terrific 
mistake to depend too largely on 
developing a new generation. 

If adult education has any con- 
tribution to make at all, it stems 
from the fact that the problems of 


adult leadership 
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TO ADULT: EDUCATION se 


a rapidly changing world will not 
wait for generations of children 
and youth to be educated. Right 
now, we cannot afford to take the 
risk of waiting. 

This is not to dispute the long- 
range importance of more and 
better secondary and higher educa- 
tion. It is simply to say that sec- 
ondary and higher education, no 
matter how good, are no longer 
enough. 

Russia knows this. The recent 
Office of Education report on Edu- 
cation in the USSR shows Russia 
to have a sharply rising educational 
curve. Still later information indi- 
cates similar educational accelera- 
tion in Red China. Starting since 
World War I, with largely an illit- 
erate population, the Soviets have, 
with people of all ages, utilized the 
power of education to the service 
of the state in ways that are bring- 
ing amazing results. Already they 
are ahead of us in several impor- 
tant respects. They may well pass 
us in many more respects in the 
foreseeable future. Part of their 
secret is adult education. 


Intellectual Resources 


2. Our adult population contains 


a wealth of under-developed in- 
tellectual resources which are ripe 
for further education. 

For generations over one-half of 
our human talent and resources has 
been slipping through our school 
system as “dropouts.” Only in re- 
cent years have more than 50 per 
cent of our youth graduated from 
high school. Dropout studies show 
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By HOMER KEMPFER and HELEN ALLION 


that many of those leaving school 
are amply able to master the high 
school curriculum. 

Of high school graduates able to 
do college work, authoritative 
studies show that fully half do not 
go to college. They enter the labor 
force instead. Among those who 
enter college, great numbers drop 
out—in many cases very possibly 
because college isn’t the right kind 
of training for them in the first 
place. 

Parenthetically, with a policy for 
generations of free public educa- 
tion for all, we still have with us 
nearly ten million functionally illit- 
erate adults. For the most part 
they are illiterate because of lack 
of opportunity—not lack of intelli- 
gence. This showed up dramatically 
in the armed forces educational 
programs during World War Il— 
programs which, incide ntally, cost 
the nation several times what 
equivalent civilian education would 
have cost. 


Evaluation and Recognition 


9 


3. We must develop and gain 
acceptance for new methods of 
evaluating and giving recognition 
to learning in adults. 

The President's Committee stated 
it this way: “New methods must 
be found for recognizing work 
done and learning acquired by 
correspondence, by television, in 
evening Classes, in military service.” 

We are making some progress 
with these new methods but are 
not moving fast enough. We need 
to break through some of the cob- 


webs and red tape that afflict our 
educational system. One primary 
tenet of adult education is that its 
methods, approaches, agencies, 
subject-matter, and leadership 
should develop to serve the needs 
of adults. 

There is no one agency, method, 
or way to provide the education 
needed. There is the richness of 
many ways. When education is 
planned specifically for the people 
served, diversity is inevitable. This 
diversity, however, brings its prob- 
lems—I: irgely problems of com- 
munication. How can achievement 
be expressed? The education and 
growth obtained under a_ variety 
of educational programs using dif- 
ferent methods are difficult to con- 
vert into easily understood units. 

Our officially-recognized, _ pres- 
tige-laden, and universally-under- 
stood system of education for youth 
is based on years of schooling. With 
nominal consideration given to 
average achievement, the primary 
ingredie nt of credits, diplomas, and 
degrees issued by our second: ry 
and higher education institutions is 
time spent in resident instruction. 


Formal Schooling 


Over the years the credit- 
diploma- -degree svstem of education 
has gained so much recognition 
that there is no other. Require- 
ments for formal schooling have 
been written into law, into in- 
numerable regulations, into require- 
ments for employment and promo- 
tional systems, and have been 
institutionalized in other ways. Ac- 
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crediting agencies still are often 
much pl: rgued by deadening con- 
cepts of uniformity and standardi- 
zation. Usually their standards are 
based on classroom methods and 
learning rates. They frown on 
accelerated programs. Education 
that does not fit academic credit 
patterns, usually doesn’t count. 

Here is the pinch! Diplomas and 
degrees have become important. 
They are educational legal tender 
and have cash values. People work 
for them—often, regrettably, quite 
aside from inherent educational 
values. It is here that adults fall 
victim to a system often ill-suited 
to their circumstances. 


After the usual years of formal 
schooling, most adults acquire 
family responsibilities. They enter 
the labor force and cannot con- 
venie ntly meet the re quire ments of 
formal institutions of education. 
The class-attending, time-serving, 
credit-accumulating system often is 
ill-adapted to serve their educa- 
tional needs. This means that, if 
people do not acquire the years of 
schooling and highest diplomas 
and degrees. of which they are 
capable while still young, most of 
them are not likely to find practical 
opportunities to do so later. 


So the dilemma. While adults 
may grow and develop in adult 
education programs, the education 
they obtain is not readily converted 
into standard units, and is not 
readily recognized, validated, or 
communicated to others. Most of 
the extrinsic motivation for acquir- 
ing further education is thereby 
lost. For our failure to broaden 
the system, we pay in personal 
heartbreak and national loss of 


skills. 


Equivalency Diploma 
In the secondary field, World 


War II brought a new method for 
validating a high school education 
— the high school equivalency 
diploma based upon an examina- 
tion. However, today only 32 states 
and territories offer equivalency 
diplomas to non-veterans. Appar- 
ently in the remainder, every adult 
desiring a high school diploma 
must serve the required time in 
the classroom. Or if he gets one 
by other means, as from a private 


correspondence school, he may en- 
counter difficulty in getting it ac- 
copted in certain quarters. 

At the higher education level less 
progress has been made. Institu- 
tions which allow credit for work 
experience and passage of examina- 
tions usually severely limit the 
amount. 


The University of London Plan 


Louis Hacker, Dean of the Col- 
lege of General Studies, Columbia 
University, has recently suggested 
an idea which should receive the 
hearty support of all adult educa- 
tors. In the September 28, 1958, 
issue of School and Society, Dean 
Hacker suggests that a regional 
group of independent universities 
establish the American counterpart 
of the University of London. 

For more than a century, adults 
in the British Commonwealth have 
been able to register as external 
students in the University of Lon- 
don. They could pursue their 
studies through any available 
method, upon passing the required 
supe vised examinations given in 
various parts of the world. 

They received a U niversity de- 
gree sometimes without ever at- 
tending a class or registering in 
person on campus. Degrees thus 
earned have widespread recogni- 
tion throughout the world because 
of the high standards and general 
integrity of the institution and the 
examiners. 

We have nothing like this system 
in America. If we did, a great 
many more adults could aspire to- 
ward earning recognized diplomas 
and degrees. “Adult education could 
slough off the handicap of non- 
recognition and come into its own. 
Whatever people could learn 
through educational television, 
radio, discussion groups, public 
lectures, private tutoring, ‘resident 
instruction, home study courses, 
tape recordings, directe d reading, 
or in any other way could be as- 
sessed and given recognition. It 
could “count.” Competence, not 
the educational paraphernalia of 
time-based credits, could be the 
measure of a man. 

In the present cry for more edu- 
cation, intrinsic values of educa- 
tion are likely to be more and more 


lost. People are likely to be more 
and more forced into standard edu- 
cational molds, regardless of how 
well the mold fits. The present 
argument is for provision for a 
variety of socially accepted and 
recognized methods and media, 
flexible enough to meet the educa- 
tional needs of all people and the 
changing demands of a fast-moving 
civilization. 

With human freedom seriously 
challenged, and the decision de- 
pending upon total use of our 
educational resources at all age 
levels, it is hoped that the desire 
for average daily attendance in 
clasimecuns. will not close the door 
to validation of education by other 
methods. 


Flexible Set Up 


Our _ tax- -supporte ad system of 
public education open to all chil- 
dren and youth has been recognized 
around the world as a great social 
invention. Apparently we began 
resting on our laurels too early pat 
failed to grasp the significance of 
an educational system for all ages. 

Russia has no educational leune ls 
on which to rest—only the chal- 
lenge and the will to use the tools 
of education to meet it. Now that 
we are challenged in return, we 
need _ to enlighte n our leadership 
and help the American people re- 
spond in the best Toynbee manner. 

By now it should be clear that 
the race between the free world 
and Communism will be won by 
the side that learns to make the 
best use of education—especially 
adult education. Leakages from 
the Gaither Report indicate that a 
leisurely acceleration may be too 
little and too late. 


Certainly in a crash program, 
the education of adults would pay 
off more quickly than developing a 
new generation. Adults have two 
import int advantages in learning— 
a background of experience and a 
closeness to reality. Fewer years 
are necessary to develop adults to 
their optimum level of competence 
than is true of youth. 

Whether the future of the free 
world lies in competition with 
Communism in an arms race or in 
ideas and service to people, we 


Continued on page 244 
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BOARD MEMBERS 


By THELMA WHALEN 


How can we develop a sense of 
belonging in our board members— 
a feeling that the agency is his 
agency? As rapidly as possible, we 
want him to ide ntify himself with 
the program, and through it, to feel 
an identification with the whole 
vital, dynamic process. 

When he feels a part of it we 
know he will feel sense of re- 
sponsibility, and will defend _ it, 
support it, and be loyal to it. 

Most pe ople who accept appoint- 
ments to serve on agency boards 
really want this sense of identifica- 
tion with the agency, and it is only 
when they fail to experience it that 
they lose interest and become 
wobbly in the kind of support they 
give. Our first concern, then, 
should be to fire the imagination of 
these people, and bring about their 
warm identification with our par- 
ticular agency. 

There is a curious paradox in the 
way we relate to this. When ex- 
plaining agency services to board 
me bec. we all too often throw tact 
out of the window, and fail to 
realize that the same tact is needed 
as when dealing with our clients. 
If the board of our agency, or the 
general public do not understand, 
we should examine our own moth: 
ods of explaining our services to 
them. 

There are certain time-honored, 


THELMA WHALEN, Executive Di- 
rector of Family Service, Dallas, Tex- 
as, writes from long experience in 
dealing with board members. Her 
prac tical suggestions could be useful 
to church, educational and other vol- 
unteer groups. This article is the first 
of two, both adapted from a talk Miss 
Whalen gave recently before the Mis- 
sissippi State Conference of Social 
Work. The second will appear next 
month. 


traditional methods of working 
with boards of directors. Some of 
them are excellent. Others might 
perhaps be scrutinized with an eye 
to finding out just how well they 
work. And there should be a will- 
ingness to change, adapt, or dis- 
card any of them which don’t seem 
to get results. 


The Member’s Angle 


One of the best ways to find out 
what works and what doesn't is to 
poll the board members on how 
they really feel about present pro- 
cedures. A ballot which can be 
checked in a few minutes and 
turned in without signature is a 
pretty revealing little gadget. You 
may find, as I have on occasion, 
that the board member's angle 
often has a nice, sharp point. 

Usually, the first thing we do for 
a new board member is to plan an 
orientation program for him. All 
too often, we start from the wrong 
premise by focusing on what we 
want the board me ssilineke to know, 
instead of trying to meet him 
where he is, as we would a client. 
If he were a client, we would try 
to identify with him, try to ke pep in 
mi:d what it is like to be new in a 
situation, try to present informa- 
tion in an acceptable way. 


This same technique pays won- 
derful dividends with board mem- 
bers. It isn’t ve ry reassuring to the 
new board member to be seated at 
a conference table with the execu- 


tive and several seasoned members 
of the board, for the stated, or im- 
plied, purpose of being educated, 
or oriented, or whatever equally 
condescending verb may be in cur- 
rent usage. 

It is distasteful to many people 
to ask questions at such a meet- 
ing, when all too obviously, the 
answers are known to the majority 
of the others present. For this 
reason some agencies dispense with 
the orientation meeting entirely. 


The Board Manual 


I favor the board manual as an 
orientation tool, followed and sup- 
plemented by individual confer- 
ences with new directors, plus 
work on sub-committees. If it is 
well-written and intelligently used, 
the manual for board members ac- 
complishes several delicate tasks 
with finesse. 

The manual should be mailed or 
presented to the board member 
well in advance of his attendance 
at any group meeting. This gives 
him a feeling of security. He can 
absorb the information at his own 
pace in his own familiar surround- 
ings. He can decide what ques- 
tions he wants to ask, and find in 
the written material the answers to 
many others he'll be grateful for 
not h: ving to ask. 


Most important of all, he can 
attend his first board meeting witl 
a comfortable feeling of already 
knowing something about the 
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agency with which he is going to 
work. The printed material can be 
supplemented with a brief verbal 
picture of the agency's place in the 
community, but this should not be 
specifics lly pointed at new mem- 
bers. Old members, too, can gain 
from this review. 

Too often, in preparing a manual, 
the executive may become careless. 
In his printed material designed 
for a general audience, he may 
work ever so hard to achieve eye- 
appeal and reader interest. But 
just let him sit down to prepare a 
nanual for board members, and he 
seems not to care how tiresome he 
gets. He is apparently sustained 
by the fond hope that a board 
member hangs on to the end, no 
matter how tedious the trip. I have 
reason to suspect that the average 
board member wont. 


That Fatal Dullness 

There are many ways to avoid 
dullness in a manual. Take the 
cover, for instance. It doesn’t have 
to be elaborate, but it ought to be 
designed with an eye to attention- 
getting qualities, and color is the 
best way to accomplish this. Any 
stationer has brief covers or the 
kit type of folder in plain tan 
manilla or red fiber. But those are 
not the only available colors. The 
manufacturers make all types of 
covers in different colors, and if 
your stationer doesn't have them in 
stock, it is probably because his 
customers are a lot of unimagina- 
tive people who haven't been de- 
manding color. If you insist, he 
will order covers for you in the 
color of your choice, ’ It doesn’t 
cost a cent more. It involves noth- 
ing extra except a little thought 
and planning. If you are in the 
position of not having any funds 
in the budget for covers—and | 
have been there many times—you 
can get file folders in colors for the 
same price you pay for the ones 
you use on your case records. 

This color principle applies to 
the inside pages too. White paper 
is standard, but does it have to be 
invariable? Black and white won't 
offend anyone, but that’s about all 
you can say for it. It looks neat 
and chaste—and utterly dull. 

The next attention-getter is what 


you put on the cover. Most covers 
announce themselves by such trite 
titles as Board Members Manual, 
or Handbook for Volunteers. Again, 
it doesn't have to be that obvious. 
It is possible to be provocative 
without losing any dignity at all. 
Why not choose a title that might 
stimulate the board member to look 
inside, just out of curiosity? 

It's a nice touch to have the 
board member's name somewhere 
on the manual you give him. The 
name is a subtle w ay of conveying 
to the new board member that 
vou thought of him as an individ- 
ual, and made some special prep- 
aration for his inclusion in your 
official family. 


To Attract Interest 

The w: ay you present your mate- 
rial has a lot to do with whether 
or not your manual gets re -ad. Con- 
tent alone is not sufficient to 
capture the interest of the average 
board member. If the cover is at- 
tractive and provocative, and he 
opens the manual to glance at 
the first page, that first page must 
be one that immediately will hit 
him in the spot of his greatest in- 
terest. Believe me, that is not the 
constitution and by-laws! 

The spot of his greatest interest 
is the client group; the people the 
agency serves. So it’s a mistake to 
waste the crucial first pages on pre- 
faces, lists of officers and commit- 
tees, or e xplanatory statements. 
That kind of copy kills off readers 
faster than cyanide. 

We ought to begin with people, 
with a description of the kinds of 
human beings we work with. It 
would seem axiomatic that manuals 
of agencies dealing with people 
should show at least as much life 
as their clientele possegses. Strange 
to say, our manuals are often blood- 
less, and have no perceptible pulse 
at all. 

Any new board me ‘mber, unfami- 
liar with the agency’ splendid 
achievements, is apt to find it hard 
to understand just how the agency 
does its job, and what it re sally 
means to the people it serves. 
These secrets appear to be locked 
within the bosom of the profes- 
sional staff, withheld from all but 
~— most privileged directors. 

) let's start with people. And 


for heaven’s sake, let’s watch what 
we say about them and keep it 
free from the taint of patronage. 
If we really try, any of us can make 
our clients emerge from the pages 
of our manual as something more 
worthy of interest than a statistic, 
or a dismal collection of problems. 


Charts and Diagrams 

Somewhere along the line we 
probably will de cide whether or 
not to use charts and diagrams in 
the manual. There seems to be no 
neutral meeting ground on the sub- 
ject. Charts and diagrams are like 
roquefort cheese— people either 
hate ‘em or love ’em. I don’t believe 
they add enough to the text to 
justify fooling with them. But if 
you must use them, kee p them clear 
and simple. Stay away from those 
organizational di igrams and flow 
charts that show long streamers ex- 
tending downward from the board, 
to the executive, to the professional 
staff, until they finally flutter down 
to the typist, who pre ‘sumably tucks 
the frayed and ragged ends into 
the lowest drawer of her desk. 

description of services ought 

to come next. I recommend a vivid 
description of the kinds of help 
given (or the program ). If it must 
be by departments, each one can 
be opened with a warmly written 
illustration highlighting the reason 
for, rather than the administration 
of, the department. The pattern of 
first the specific, and then the gen- 
eral, whets the reader's interest in 
the factual material. 


Job Relationship 


Next the board member is likely 
to be interested in knowing what 
will be his relationship to his new 
job. This is the place to describe 
how the board works, what. its 
duties are, how often it meets, what 
the standing committees are, and 
what they do, and anything else 
ie may ‘shed light on what he is 

1 for, now that we have him in 
our clutches. 

Next, he should be told some- 
thing about staff; the job defini- 
tions of the positions; the salary 
range for those positions, and the 
personnel policies which the agen- 
cy has adopted. 

From this point on, such things 
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as history, constitution and by- 
laws, contracts, agency affiliations, 
procedures used in budgeting and 
fund raising, financial statements 
and the like can appear in what- 
ever form is desired. 

If it appears that too much em- 
phi isis is being placed on the agen- 
cys manual as a tool i 1 working 
with board members, I pias ex- 
plain that my conviction shout the 
effectiveness of this approach to 
orientation is based on the frank 
reactions of the board members 
themselves. We are deluding our- 
selves when we assume that be- 
cause the orientation meeting is the 
tool most frequently used, it is 
bound to be the best one. 

From the board members point 
of view, it is disconcerting, to say 
the least, to be summoned to a 
meeting for the sole purpose of 
being educated. It is annoying to 
be sprayed with a verbal barrage 
of facts which you are expected to 
remember, and have nothing to 
sustain you but a smudged copy of 
the constitution and by- -laws. In 
this, as in many other areas of 
board-staff_ relationships, we have 
often ignored what I call the RH 
factor, which in this case means 
“really human.” For board mem- 
bers are people—and people are 
funny. 


The Quick and the Dead 

The general board meeting is the 
spot where staff and board mem- 
ber come together most often. Like 
pedestrians, these meetings fall 
easily into two groups—the quick 
and the dead. It is the executive, 
who, more than any other factor, 
sets the tone. I can be critical be- 
cause what I say applies to myself 
as aptly as anyone else. For the 
only reason I am aware of so many 
of the mistakes, is that I've made 
them all. 


One of the primary responsibil- 
ities of the box ard is to make final 
decisions on policy. The develop- 
ment of sound policy requires clear 
thinking, and the key person to 
promote this cles “ar thinking is the 
executive. 

Our thinking is often 
than our expression of it. 
tainly hope so anyway. 
thinking 


clearer 
I cer- 
Foggy 
results in foggy expres- 
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sion, and foggy expression leads to 
more foggy thinking. It produces 
nothing but conversation and con- 
fusion. 

Social work is a young profes- 
sion, changing daily as it grows 
and progresses. To catch it in 
movement and show it to board 
members in all its color and excit- 
ing possibilities, we ought to use 
wend that are alive al in the 
spirit of what we are doing. Words 
are the social worker's (and the 
educator's) most important tool— 
in working with boards as well as 
with clients. 

We ought to watch our words 
and try to restore them to their 
original dignity by the extra care 
with which we use them. We get 
in a semantic rut. Everything takes 
place “at a level” or “in an area.” 
We never act, we function. And 
when we get to talking about pro- 
fessional standards, we get posi- 
tively haughty. We need not try 
to be cute or amusing, but hone stly, 
it doesn’t hurt to be human. Our 
boards won't think any the less of 
us. The job we do involves the 
common human experiences—birth, 
death, earning a living, marriage, 
bringing up children, growing old. 
We can put the drama of life into 
this absorbing story, and we ought 
to do it if we want to help our 
boards think their way through to 
the policies that will enable our 
agencies to be of maximum help- 
fulness to people—all kinds of 
people. 


Sound Policy Decisions 


Sound policy decisions result 
from the board member’s knowl- 
edge of the client the agency serves. 
This is relatively easy in agencies 
which use volunteers to exte ad the 
services, but it presents a challeng- 
ing job for the agencies in which 
there is no direct communication 
between the board member and 
the client. 

In family agencies the board 
member must “see” the client 
through reports about him; through 
committee work for him; and 
through action on matters which 
affect him. Staff members must be 
carefully coached in advance to 
keep their presentations simple, 
warm, and free from professional 


terminology. Learning to stay 
within time limits is an indispens- 
able skill. Every graphic teaching 
medium, such as films and slides 
should be utilized. 

Meetings should be planned so 
that subjects introduced for dis- 
cussion are limited to those about 
which there can be a reasonable 
difference of opinion. Nothing has 
such a sedative effect on a meeting 
as the rhythmic nodding of heads 
in unison. Factual reporting can, 
and should be, transmitted in ad- 
vance of the meeting by mail. The 
emphasis const: intly should be on 
variety, dynamics, color, and hu- 
manism. 


One of the worst obstacles we 
have to overcome in working with 
boards is the feeling of futility 
about the significance of their 
efforts, which board members can 
develop. Board members ask them- 
selves, “Why should I take time 
out to attend a meeting when I have 
this strike on my mind, and pro- 
duction problems to settle?” Or 
they ask, “With war and infiation 
and the income tax to worry about, 
how can I feel that serving on the 
budget committee of X agency is 
really important?” 


It is for us, who portray and re p- 
resent social work, to answer these 
questions. And the answers had bet- 
ter be specific instead of vague. In 
combatting that feeling of futility, 
vagueness can be our undoing, and 
often is. 


We must figure out for ourselves 
just what part of the total problem 
we are prepared to handle, where 
that part begins and ends, why it 
is important for that part to be well 
taken care of, even though it is 
not in itself the total answer to 
world security. 


Termite Invasion 

There is no such thing as a board 
being good in, and of, itself. A 
board is a good board only when 
it makes possible the best kind of 
agency program and service. There 
are, however, some indications of 
when a board is healthy, and when 
it is not. Boards are subject to ter- 
mite invasion, (and in my di ry I've 
met some first class termites) and 
to the weakening of dry rot. 
Continued on page 255 
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The URW Le esl: inve Institute hé ‘lps 
union members to think for themselves 
and learn first-hand bow laws are enacted 


Senator John Kennedy, Massachusetts, discusses pro- 


posed labor legislation at a luncheon meeting. 


CITIZENSHIP 


Lv never had such a thrilling 
experience in my entire life. You 
know, I never could have im: igined 
something like this in my wildest 
dreams.” This was how Mrs. Mau- 
reen Hill, a Gadsden, Alabama, 
Goodyear worker and housewife, 
described her reaction to one of the 
most unique schools in the country 
—the United Rubber Workers 
Legislative Institute in Washington, 
P<. 

Twenty years ago such an experi- 
ence could have only been a wild 
dream to any industrial worker. 
Today, thanks to the union, 90 rub- 
ber workers, from Connecticut to 
California, each year attend one of 
three legislative schools in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Each school lasts four 
and one-half days. 

Mr. Hill was as enthusiastic as 
his wife. “This is an experience no 
amount of money can buy. True, 
union money se nt us here, but what 
price can you put on personé il talks 
with Senators, Congressmen, top 
Washington correspondents, and on 


—_——_—_—— TTT 


WILLIAM ABBOTT, Assistant Edu- 
cation Director, United Rubber Work- 
ers, AFL-CIO, writes, “I couldn’t help 
being excited about this innovation 
in worker's education when I saw it 
first-hand.” Mr. Abbott is convinced 
that these schools create better citi- 
zens. “Education in good citizenship, 
which leads toward action, can be a 
powerful tool in fashioning a demo- 
cratic fabric. In an era when some 
unions are under attack, adult edu- 
cators should find great interest in a 
union which invests mone y in ptoneer- 
ing projects in which the only profit 
to be made is better citizens.” 


—— 


the committee hearings we've at- 
tended? What price can you put 
on learning the real low -down on 
how bills becasne laws?” 

“They never told us about this in 
school,” commented a U. S. Rubber 
worker from Passaic, New Jersey, 
who had just watched the dallying 
and aaa seta stalling of the 
chairman of a powerful ‘Congre S- 
sional Committee. This unionist 
saw with his own eyes the power of 
one man, who could postpone legis- 
lation he opposed for weeks, pos- 
sibly months. Here was a genuine 
revelation! 

It was just because this union 
member and thousands like him 
never learned how legislation was 
actually passed that the United 
Rubber Workers embarked on its 
own brand of citizenship educa- 
tion. 

URW Secretary-Treasurer Des- 
mond Walker, who is in charge of 
the Washington schools, said the 
institutes were necessary to make 
union members issue conscious. 

“Many newspapers don’t print roll 
call votes of state and national 
elected representatives, many voters 
judge candidates on their smile and 
handshake instead of their voting 
record, and there is a general lack 
of information on how the govern- 
ment works and what ordinary citi- 
zens can do to make their govern- 
ment more adequately serve them.” 

Walker insists that the goal of 
the schools is not to propagandize, 
but rather to e ncourage union mem- 
bers to think for themselves and 
become more effective citizens. 


By WILLIAM ABBOTT 


EDUCATION—NEW STYLE 


The institutes are schools com- 
plete with textbooks and workshop 
sessions. They have drawn high 
praise from former educators like 
Senator Paul Douglas and Congress- 
man Eugene McC Carthy. 

The concept for the school was 
an outgrowth of discussions URW 
Education Director Joe Glazer had 
with union educator Ben Segal 
when both were members of the 
Textile Workers’ staff. When he 
came to work for the Rubber 
Workers in 1951, Glazer took Segal’s 
idea and sold it to the union. 

A union, Glazer feels, has a duty 
to bring political issues before the 
membership and general public. 
He had heard the expressions “poli- 
tics is for the politicians,” and ‘ ‘poli- 
tics is none of my business,” so 
often from union members that 
citizenship education became a 
personal matter of burning concern. 
American democracy is only as 
strong as the participation of people, 
Glazer believes, and if large seg- 
ments of the population re ute to 
be bothered with politics, then 
something much less than the 
democratic ideal exists in the nation. 


Legislative Training Courses 
One answer he found was to 
hold intensive legislative training 
courses for actual or pote ntial 
union leaders. These leaders would 
be trained both in understz anding 
broad national issues and in spread. 
ing this newly-gained knowledge 
throughout their union and com- 
munity. Students would be chosen 
by the local unions, which would 
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A URW group from Alabama meet their 
Congressman, Albert Raines, center, on the 
Capitol steps. 


pay their lost wages and tuition fee. 

The plan to bring members to 
Washington has been in operation 
for a long time. But in the past 
such excursions often took the form 
of a lobbying venture, in which 
unionists would gather at the na- 
tion’s capital, get the pitch from an 
orator on the issue they were sup- 
posed to plug, and then proceed to 
Capitol Hill to buttonhole their 
Congressmen. 

URW Institutes, on the other 
hand, play down lobbying. They 
are schools, and only on rare oc- 
casions do students contact their 
Congressmen concerning an issue. 
Students are in Washington to study 
and -learn, and unless there is an 
issue of vital importance, such as 
federal aid to education under de- 
bate, they are advised to wait until 
they go home to start promoting 
legislation. 

Congressional visitors to the 
URW schools often express pleasant 
surprise at the wide range of issues 
studied. Subjects include foreign 
policy, the national budget, civil 
rights and liberties, he alth, educa- 
tion and welfare, and farm prob- 
lems. 

Usually the schools concentrate 
on current hot topics. During the 
time of the Teamsters Union in- 
vestigation the URW devoted most 
of a morning to a no-holds-barred 
discussion of ethical practices. The 
object wasn't to criticize any other 
union or business group and pat 
the Rubber Workers’ Union on the 
back; rather, it was a class in criti- 
cal self-examination. 


march, 1958 


William Abbott, left, testifying before a 
Congressional committee, while 
Owens looks on. 


Thomas 


“Are ethical standards important 
to the labor movement?” And, “Can 
we really know trade union ethics 
unless we first know the philosophy 
and histdric goals of the labor 
movement?” were questions dis- 
cussed. 

There is a tendency to either 
pass over such an investigation as 
a “smear” or say, “That fellow over 
there did wrong but I'm clean.” A 
harder, but more rewarding course 
is to examine your own heart and 
set of values and ask yourself: 
“How can I better live up to my 
leadership responsibilities?” A labor 
educator must believe that educa- 
tion should agitate the mind, not 
entrench complacency. 


Educational Impact 

Classes are limited to approxi- 
mately 30 students, and in addition 
to talks with legislators and legisla- 
tive experts, there are buzz sessions, 
movies, and workshops. The idea is 
to give each student a total edu- 
cational experience in order to have 
the greatest possible impact. 

This impact is all the greater be- 
cause of the W ashington setting. 
Union students, guide d by traine “d 
instructors who escort them on 
tours, are struck by a sense of his- 
tory and a feeling that the govern- 
ment is their government. Instruc- 
tors present them with verbal score- 
cards on who's who and what's at 
stake before entering Congressional 
hearings, in order to give them the 
fullest possible wader rstanding of 
what is going on. The feel of Wash- 
ington is an essential ingredient in 
this total experience. 


Bet S27. 


URW students show George McGovern, South Dakota 
Congressman, their textbook for the Legislative Insti- 
tute. 


The rien working day is from 
8 A.M. to 9 P.M. By Thursday, 
students are exhausted, for outside 
of the 13-hour workday there are 
evening sessions with instructors, 
visitors, and fellow students. There 
is also singing and fun, for educa- 
tion is an emotional as well as 
intellectual experience. And who 
can say which has the more value 

—a study of the facts and figures 
of civil rights, or Negroes and 
whites froma all parts of the country 
talking over basic attitudes as 
friends in a sociable group atmos- 
phere. 

Are these schools worth the 
several thousand dollars in sub- 
sidies spent each year by the Inter- 
national Union and the thousands 
of dollars more spent by the local 
unions? A study made by the 
URW. Education Department in 
1954 showed that eight months 
after students had finished their 
Washington training nearly one- 
third were engaged in some new 
union or community activity. Sev- 
eral joined political clubs; others 
became active in local union legis- 
lative committees, PTA’s, and other 
community organizations. A few 
even ran for public office. 

Whatever the concrete results of 
such an educational venture, the 
Rubber Workers’ Union, along with 
the Textile and Steel Unions which 
have instituted similar programs, 
has shown that citizenship educa- 
tion is both viable and popular 
among its union leaders. It is a 
prologue to a new chapter being 
written in the workers’ education 
movement. 
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Community recreation programs for older 
adults should result in wise use of 


leisure time and better 


W, KNoW there is a_ steadily 


growing number of older people in 
our country and each of its com- 
munities. In general, the percent- 
age of older adult population is 
increasing at a disproportionate 
rate compared with most other age 
classifications. 

Further, when we understand 
that one in four or five households 
is an older-person family, then we 
realize that even this analysis of 
statistics has not taken into account 
the rapidly growing importance of 
present day planning. 

Added years is not necessarily 
regarded as an achievement in the 
western world. Age seems to attain 
status when it is applied to the 
number of \ automobile 
firm has remained in the same 
hands, or to a period furniture 
piece, or to an antique, or to the 
selling price of liquor. 

Consequently, community recre- 
ation programs should be aimed to: 


years an 


1. Prevent conditions which 
lead toward individual deteriora- 
tion; 

2. Anticipate situations which 
will confront most older people 
and their families; 

m3 Provide oppportunities for 
sheer fun; 

i. Control in a positive man- 
ner the environment in which 
older people live; 

5. Arrest any downward trend 
of self-esteem: 

6. Cure any withdrawal from 


JEROME KAPLAN, group work con- 
sultant for the Hennepin County Wel- 
fare Board, Minneapolis, presented a 
paper, from which this artic le was 
adapt d, at the 59th Conference of 
the American Institute of Park Execu- 
tives, last Fall. 
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the satisfying aspects of every- 

day living. 

The usual older person is called 
upon to make enormous adjust- 
ments in every sphere of activity. 
It is now recognized that the main- 
tenance of mental and _ physical 
health demands continuous self- 
discipline. Yet, the opportunities 
must be available within a favor- 
able climate. 

Since the definition of the aged 
is a cultural variable, for reasons 
of communication and program, I 
am making a general age distinc- 
tion: 

1. Persons between the ages 

of 65 and 75. 

2. Persons over age 75. 

Even though there is definite 
overlapping by this age stratifica- 
tion, the dichotomy is sufficient at 
this time to consciously recognize 
in community planning. This is 
not intended to exhale any other 
classification based on capé acity and 
ability to act, for marked distinc- 
tion in performance does take place 
generally in this approximate age 
differential. 

Those in group 1 still possess 
their major capabilities. Those over 
75 often have lost much of their 
capacities and increasingly demand 
special attention and care. 


Retirement Activities 


We are led to the conclusion that 
many older people require retire- 
ment activities that are substantial 
functional substitutes for the re- 
sponsibilities of gainful employ- 
ment, family rearing and home- 
making. 

Whether in urban or rural cen- 
ters, the job assignment assumes 
a vital influence in planning any 
activity. Indeed, recreational plan- 


COMMUNITY RECREATION 


ning geared to older person’s needs 
is basic for the urban community, 
the small town and the rural envi- 
ronment. Regardless of geography, 
there is necessity for a concerted 
community effort. 

Consequently, any efforts di- 
rected toward individual adjust- 
ment must also be concerned with 
the opportunities available within 
our communities. We are faced 
with a twofold challenge of great 
magnitude: preparing the individ- 
ual to adjust and accept his chang- 
ing role within society as well 
providing the climate and sources 
to allow the individual new senior 
citizen roles. 

Thus, societal efforts are directly 
related to individual 
response patterns. 


needs and 


Although great strides have been 
made in recreational programs, we 
find that most of our older people 
are still not involved. It is a strik- 
ing fact that the emphasis on ac- 
tivity for the old is still operating 
within a culture which tends to 
exclude older people. 

Gone are the day ys when the old 
person was held in great esteem 
as the source of The. sarod for the 
family and community. Through 
schools the collected wisdom of 
science has displaced this role. 
Fewer and fewer are the oppor- 
tunities to give counsel. Increas- 
ingly, too many older people worry 
about the future. The sixty- fifth 
birthday marks retirement as an 
unhappy end to many a useful life. 
The subsequent loneliness and 
frustration may well lead to psy- 
chogenic compl: tints on the part 
of some. 


And just as the individual must 
face up to the changes introduced 
by the older years, so does the 


adult leadership 
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By JEROME KAPLAN 


FOR OUR SENIOR CITIZENS 


need to 
older age of its 
citizens. Each community must 
learn to create con- 
ducive to changes considered de- 
sirable. 


recreational community 
prepare for the 


conditions 


Understanding the Oldster 


Even while the individual alone 
is rarely, if ever, wholly responsible 
for de fining his role, he becomes 
incre asingly dependent through the 
impact of multiple group relation- 
ships. More and more we realize 
the individual reacts toward what 
is expected of him as well as his 
personal interpretation of his role. 
The lack of a precise definition of 
what is expected of an older indi- 
vidual, and what his place should 
be, frequently results in socially 
generated problems. 


Part of the social conflict and 
part of the person’s internal conflict 
arises from the gap between what 
an older person is allowed to do, 
what he is able to do, and what he 
thinks he can do. This kind of 
disunion is found more frequently 
in societies in transition that have 
not been able to prescribe different 
types of roles for persons in specific 
age categories with an appropriate 
system of rewards. 

Youth and age do much to com- 
plement and inspire each other. 
Consequently, any organizational 
technique should keep this rela- 
tionship in mind. There is no abso- 
lute substitute for common inter- 
ests which bind youth and age 
together. 
there are synthetics 
which at times serve to supple ment 
and, if necessary, replace the “gen- 
uine article.” Such a product is 
the golden age recreation move- 
ment. An additional area is the 


Even so, 


1958 


march, 


gradual development of a concern 
for the geriatric patients in mental 
hospitals 
another. 


Retirement counseling is 
These newer concerns are 
by no means exhaustive, and as 
major components of community 
organization consideration, they be- 
come universally recognized. 


A Place in Society 


Aging, to be personally acce pt- 
able, a penne people to find for 
themselves places in society where 
they believe they are pe articipating 
str itegic: illy. There are times, how- 
ever, when an aged person is re- 
garded as a liability to others, and 
perhaps even to himself. This is a 
socially induced concept deter- 
mined by culture and greatly en- 


hanced by physical ine: ape acity. 


In a rapidly changing society, 
the opportunity for active pé artici- 
aye by the old is disrupted. 

Rapid social change puts the old 
person on the run, while stable 
conditions may set the pe attern of 
participation by the old. Seniority 
rights aptly illustrate the latter; 
being overlooked by an organiza- 
tion which one has served faithful- 
lv in the past is an indication of 
the former. 

Much can be done to enhance a 
better type of adjustment to retire- 
ment by many people, partly by 
getting psychologically preps ared 
for retirement. A further part of 
what is involved is the attitude and 
conception of what is a worthwhile 
role. When work is no longer at- 
tainable, when the family unit as 
it had been functioning is altered, 
the view in which the individual 
holds recreational any commu- 
nal pursuit is all-important as com- 
munity plans emerge. 


As important as recreational 


tivities may be to some, for others 
leisure time pursuits as they are 
conceived will represent the use- 
lessness to which society has rele- 
gated them. This is readily under- 
standable since retirement then 
conflicts with social values of use- 
fulness and productivity. With re- 
tirement becoming an increasingly 
universal phase of American life, 
more and more attention to its po- 
tentialities will be required of 


Recreational Activity 

While a prime objective of edu- 
cation is with those studies and 
mechanisms which will provide the 
old adult with the opportunity to 
live to the maximum of his abilities. 
recreation may be looked upon as 
anything which provides satisfac- 
tion. Even so, education is con- 
cerned with satisfactions, too, and 
recreation does operate in a cul- 
ture which puts a stamp of appro- 
val on doing something more than 
“just for fun.” In this context golf 
has therapeutic overtones; bridge 
sharpens the wits and hopefully pro- 
vides social contacts; dancing is 
fine for mental well-being; rolling 
bandages is a service to others; 
singing is an excellent program de- 
vice for a group or mass meetings; 
and the sale of a hobby craft item 
made by an older person is accept- 
able. for it shows society that an 
older person is still a “somebody.” 

The development of organized 
educational and recreational ac- 
tivity for old adults has taken two 
major trends, 
thetical. One is to foster opportu- 
nities for security within the same 


antithetical yet syn- 


age group. The second is to main- 
tain and develop opportunities to 
remain an integral part of commu- 


nity life, in order to be able to par- 
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ticipate in all types of activities 
with people of all ages. 

Existing programs for older 
people may be grouped into three 
general classifications: 


1. Those programs geared di- 
rectly to the old adult in the 
community. 


2. Those programs set up for the 
home-bound old adult. 
3. Those activities designed tor 


residents of congregate living 
centers. 

It may be useful to note the three 
general categories of older adults 
who are now active in social groups 
within these classifications: 

l. Those old adults who had 
never participated in organi- 
zational life within their com- 
munities. 

Those who are active in eve ry- 
thing possible commensurate 
with their physical and in- 
tellectual capabilities, and 
who have always been active. 
3. Those who have been active 
in community life, but have 
become increasingly inactive 
due to the harshness of so- 
ciety’s organizations in not al- 
lowing the old adult a new 
and changing role within that 
organizational structure. The 
inability of the individual to 
accept this changing role 
a further concomitant cause. 


bo 


A striking development of the 
recreational movement shows that 
the program of the group can be 
geared to the personal needs of 
its members through a form of 
what can be termed group counsel- 
ing. As a concomitant, individual 
counseling requests may increase or 
diminish, de »pendent upon the group 
environment and the quality of 
group leadership. 


Group Counseling 


Group counseling for older adults 
is a wonderful potential. Its value 
will increase as the quality of group 
leadership grows. A real contribu- 
tion of the older adult recreation 
movement will come in generating 
interest for creating counseling op- 
portunities and re fining technique S. 

The growth of golden age, senior 
citizen, old adult clubs, or what- 
ever names are used to describe 
this movement, has been phenome- 
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nal. By no means, however, has 
it reached its peak in the number 
of clubs or in the number of par- 
ticipating old adults. Neither has 
it reached its maximum effective- 
ness in serving the senior citizen, 
for the quality of leadership has 
been greatly at variance. There is 
still too much of the “Borrowed 
Time Club,” “Last Mile Club,” 
and “Boys and Girls of Yesterday” 
and not enough of the “L ive Em- 
bers,” “Fellowship Society,” and 
“Live-Long-and-Like-It C lub” in- 
fluence. 


Coordinated Efforts 


When volunt ry and public re- 
sources are involved, we must be 
certain that they are coordinated 
in their efforts. And next, and 
equally as important, we must be 
sure that important areas*are not 
being neglected simply because 
someone else hesitates to get into 
someone’s area. Almost inevité ably, 
a whole series of “twilight zones” 
into which no one is willing to 
move becomes the accepted order. 
Each agency, with traditional pri- 
mary areas of operation, will in- 
evitably stray away from the newer 
functions unless they are continu- 
ally reminded of their responsibili- 
ties. 

Well-established programs have 
become a part of many public rec- 
reation administrations throughout 
the United States and Canada. 
Cities like Fort Wayne, Madison, 
Milwaukee, Omaha and St. Paul 
are among the leaders in recogniz- 
ing the re sponsibility of public. rec- 
reation for older adults. 

In every large city, a senior citi- 
zen recreation director is needed: 
in every general recreational pro- 
gram, professional time allocated 
to the older adults should be con- 
sidered. Blueprints for action by 
the public recreation agency should 
consider the appropriate program 
planning. Let every recreation 
board look at its five, ten or 20 
year “forward look.” Does its plan- 
ning envisage appropriate physical 
facilities as well as adequate pro- 
gram leadership? To illustrate, are 
sandbox, parallel bars and other 
game areas stressed to the exclu- 
sion of adequate phy sical space for 
older adults? Or is there a propor- 


tionate balance for pl 1y area, ade- 
quate facility and staff for the old 
as well as the young, for the former 
has not only grown in numbers but 
also in cea of leisure. 

It is apparent, however, that pub- 
lic recreation has become increas- 
ingly concerned with the need for 
recreational activity by older adults. 
Without realizing it, this “recrea- 
tional activity” has often been 
turned into “educational activity.” 
There are several reasons for this. 
First, for a person who has retired 
from gainful employment all his 
activities are “leisure-time activi- 
ties,” and many are “learning activ- 
ities,” since they involve adjusting 
to new ways of spending time. The 
second reason is the pervasive need 
for new forms of social organiza- 
tion through which older people 
can meet their own needs on a 
democratic basis. As their mem- 
berships begin to work cooperative- 
ly, the temper of the groups often 
changes from doing something for 
theanselves to community service. 


Recreation Activities 


Because of the urgent need to 
provide opportunities for those 
who are now aging or aged, the 
prime emphasis has been placed 
on developing activity for older 
adults only. Yet, the long-range 
goals of public recreation should 
he attained through educating the 
entire community to meet the prob- 
lems of aging. Every individual 
should be allowed to retain his 
group attachments, if he so desires, 
and he should learn to adjust to 
those changing roles which will 
be dem: inded of him. The present- 
day expansion of specific educa- 
tional opportunitie s for older adults 
only is symptomatic of a_ basic 
weakness in our society. 

The recreation de ‘partment role 
in this situation is not only to pi i0- 
neer, when necessary, and to co- 
operate in pioneering by other 
agencies, but also “to let go” in 
favor of more qualified sponsor- 
ship. So the recreation de ‘partment 
has a pioneering role which subse- 
quently carries it into areas of 
activity which at times may belong 
under other types of professional 
auspices, 
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LEADERSHIP EDUCATION IN THE ROTC 


BY LEONARD A. ZORNE, Captain USAF 


} oe today stands on the 
threshold of a new era in tech- 
nological advancement and science. 
The often amusing and highly spec- 
ulative comic strip character of 
“Buck Rogers” is now giving way to 
a modern man who may soon be 
soaring into unknown heights and 
finding more “brave new worlds” to 
conquer. 

Into this revolutionary time comes 
a challenge of leadership which as 
yet is not fully realized by this 
country’s educators. America not 
only needs technological advances 
and scientific bre akthroughs, but 
it also needs clarity of purpose and 
determined leade ership. Few, if any, 
higher institutions of learning have 
made any provision to teach and 
train our young people to take the 
helm of this most productive age, 
when the time arrives for them to 
go out into the world of reality. 

This country needs the man of 
seience but it also needs the man of 
vision, the man of decision, and the 
man who can lead. Our schools 
teach mathematics, physics, astron- 
omy, chemistry and even basket- 
weaving, but there is no school in 
the country that I know of that has 
a class devoted exclusively to lead- 


LEONARD A. ZORNE, Captain, 
USAF, is assistant Professor of Air 
Science, California Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pasadena. Previously he con- 
ducted an Academic Instructor's 
Course at Maxwell Air Force Base, 
Alabama. He feels that the ROTC 
leadership program has proved its 
value in the 180 schools where it is 
being carried on. 
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ership, which in this day and age is 
crucial to maintain and protect our 
way of life. 


USROTC Program 


fill this void of leadership 
training, which is not included as a 
requisite fora degree in any Ameri- 
can college or university, is the 
senior year of the United States 
Reserve Officer's Training Corps 
program. Briefly by way of explana- 
tion, the USAF has instituted a 
program of education and training 
at approximately 180 American col. 
leges and universities that provide 
American men and women an op- 
portunity to become commissioned 
officers in the Air Force. Upon suc- 
cessfully completing their academic 
degrees, and at the s same time pur- 
suing a course of Air Force instruc- 
tion, which culminates in a com- 
mission as a second lieutenant with 
subsequent call to active duty, the 
Air Force is provided with its major 
input of new officers. 

It is the Air Science 4 or senior 
vear of instruction that we will de- 
scribe brie fly as an attempt to show 
what the Air Force is doing to an- 
swer the challenge of the future 
with re spect to ‘leadership. The 
military is quite aware that equip- 
ment and material are only as effec- 
tive as the use that is made of it, 
and its use depends on people. 

No airplane would ever leave the 
drawing board and be transmitted 
into a weapon of defense without 
people working, thinking and plan- 
ning. No person would sleep at 
night, covered with a blanket of 
peace and security, without the vig- 


Young men at 180 oa and 


universities receive 


€L cf leader ship 


training through the ROTC program 
Cc < Cc 


ilance and alertness of our military 
forces which, too, are people. Thus, 
the military must take active steps 
to insure that our nation is pro- 
tected now, and in the future, 
against any plan which may cause 
our defeat: by any real or imagined 
enemy. 


In the planning by our military 
thinkers it was evident that the edu- 
cation and training of our future 
leaders would constitute a very im- 
portant part of our nation’s strength 
and effectiveness both in time of war 
and peace. To this end, in arriving 
at a curriculum in the AFROTC 
program, a proportionate emphasis 
was placed in the realm of leader- 
ship training and experience. In 
conjunction with the academic 
training for leadership, the program 
encompasses a continuous course 
running throughout the four-year 
curriculum called Leadership Lab- 
oratory. The Leadership Labor- 
atory pertains to drill and corps 
activities and as such must be con- 
fined to the training of cadets, but 
the academic leadership course 
could conceivably be a guide to any 
adult program for educating leaders. 

The academic course is called 
Leadership and Management and 
totals 40 hours of classroom work. 
A textbook is provided as a refer- 
ence and guide to training activities 
and seminar groups. The text is a 
very progressiv e and competent 
guide composed by outstanding 
scholars, psychologists, educators, 
and military thinkers of unimpeach- 
able authority in the field of leader- 
ship and training. 

Continued on page 248 
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THE 


applyang the arts of selling 


and promotion, registration for 


ROLE OF SALESMANSHIP 


voluntary courses can be increased 


a 
rHE extent that the adult edu- 
cator service for 
money, he is participating in a sale. 
Perhaps he does not norm: ly think 
but it might 
prove helpful to consider the role 
of salesmanship in adult education. 
Actually, selling is more perti- 
nent to education at the adult level 
than at anv other. Throughout the 
vears ot compulsory education, 
there is no problem. Society has 
decreed that its youth will be edu- 
cated. Moreover, the curriculum 
of the primary school is relatively 
fixed. Throughout the 
“compulsory” 
ary level, 


exchanges a 


in such crass terms, 


remaining 
years at the 
there 


second- 
is a degree of cur- 
but the choice must 
be made! 

When vouth moves beyond the 
borderline between compulsory 
and voluntary education, the prob- 
lem begins to be felt. Youth may 
now among elective 
subjects, but whether it will con- 
tinue in, or sever relations with, the 
formal school situation. 
here, again, 
pressures, 
upon the 
comes an 


choose, not 


However, 
exerts certain 
She places a premium 
It be- 
to certain 


society 
college degree. 
“open sesame” 
higher opportunities. 


CHARLES H. NICHOLS, Education- 
al Director of The National Founda- 
tion of Funeral Service, Evanston, IIL, 
reports some of the research findings 
enrollment and attendance 
for voluntary adult education classes 
He feels that some of the technique § 
develo pe d could well be adapte d to 
adult programs in colle ges and eve- 
ning schools 


concerning 


At the moment, and in the fore- 
seeable years to come, the colleges 
and universities are bulging at the 
seams. But it was not always so— 
and even today many of the col- 
leges, particul rly with regard to 
their evening divisions, resort to 
forms of advertising, a handmaiden 
to selling, to build registration. 

Beyond the secondary level, and 
apart from the college level, we 
come to the true area of adult edu- 
cation. Here there is little, if any, 
compulsion, Attendance is almost 
entirely voluntary. Here, above 
all, selling effort must be brought 
to bear upon the problem of build- 
ing registration for a course, or 
workshop, or discussion group, or 
conference, or clinic, or symposium, 
or study group. 


Voluntary Groups 

This is particularly true when 
any kind of tuition or registration 
fee is charged; it 
however, even 
charge is made. 


remains true, 
when no such 
The point is that 
these are voluntary groups. They 
must be attracted, enticed: they 
must be given a solid and suffi- 
cient reason for coming together; 

short, they must be “sold”! 

This matter of selling the adult 
on a particular course is much 
more than just announcing the 
This needs to be said be- 
cause educators seem prone to ter- 
minate their promotional effort with 
a mere announcement. This ten- 
dency possibly stems from the 
background that many of them 
have in compulsory forms of edu- 
cation, where mere announcement 
is usually sufficient. 


course. 


Where an offering at the adult 
level is concerned, there seem to 
be at least three stages of “cus- 
tomer’ reaction that are important 
to the promotion of the course. 
These might be termed: awareness; 
interest; decision. The prospect 
must first of all be made aware 
of the offering and the organization 
offering it. Then there must be a 
deliberate effort to interest the 
prospect in attending the course. 
Finally, the prospect must some- 
how be pushe ‘d to the point of fa- 
vorable decision: to put it another 
way, the sale must be closed. 

At this point, permit me to intro- 
duce a personal note. The writer 
happens to be the Educational Di- 
rector of the National Foundation 
of Funeral Service, Evanston, Ill. 


Customer Reaction 

The average person reacts with 
distaste to the thought of funerals, 
but the fact remains that funeral 
directors are licensed by the vari- 
ous states, and a distinct education- 
al process is involved in preparing 
an individual for his vocational 
career in funeral service. It has 
been estimated that there are ap- 
proximately 24,000 funeral homes 
located throughout the United 
States—a fioure remarkably close 
to the number of high schools. This 
parallelism arises, no doubt, from 
the fact that both render a type of 
community service. 

These funeral homes, whether 
proprietorships, partnerships or 
small corporations, are faced with 
all the problems that normally face 
any small business—problems of 


accounting, taxation, merchandis- 


adult leadership 
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IN ADULT EDUCATION COURSES 


ing management, advertising, pub- 
lic relations, and personnel. 

Recognizing this fact, and be- 
lieving that a key to improved 
funerz a service for the people of 
the United States is better manage- 
ment of these 24,000 operations, 
the Foundation has created and op- 
erated for the past ten years a 
School of Management. The School 
of Management has offered short 
courses in business administration, 
geared to funeral service, ranging 

length from one week to four 
weeks. 

There is nothing compulsory 
about these courses. They aim at 
the established, adult practitioner 
of the field. They are a type of 
vocational education, at the adult 
level. In short, the problem of pro- 
moting these courses is essentially 
the same problem that confronts 
the typical adult educator. We 
seem justified, therefore, in citing 
the experience of the Foundation 
to illustrate the stages of promo- 
tion in courses in adult education. 


To Obtain Promotional Data 


A questionnaire designed to eli- 
cit information on the promotion 
»roblem was mailed to 729 alumni 
of the School of Management. The 
alumni group was chosen because 
it represented individuals who had 
actually been attracted to the 
course offerings. The question was, 
“How?” Response to the question- 
naire was neither good nor bad; 
130 replied, approximately 18 per 
cent of the number canvassed. It 
should be mentioned, in connec- 
tion with the data that follows, 
that percentages cited indicate 
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“percentage of respondents so in- course offerings? Here, again, the 
dicating.” In many cases there survey provided some specific an- 
were multiple responses, sO per- swers tabulated in Table 2. 
centages need not, and do not in Interest seems to have been gen- 
all cases, total 100 per cent. erated largely by what might be 
How did these people who ac- termed “selfish” motivations, name- 
tually took the courses become ly, desire for personal and firm im- 
aware of the Foundation and its provement. So be it! The job of 
program in the first place? This is the promoter is not to pass judg- 
i logical beginning point for any ment upon the motivations re- 
sade of the promotional effort. An vealed, but, rather, to capitalize 
itemization of the “awareness” fac- upon them by creating further in- 
tors and their percentages, as de- terest in future offerings. Should 
veloped from the returns, is shown an ethical question be raised at 
Table this point, then, of course, it must 
Having been made aware of the be admitted that standards of ac- 
program, what factors proved to cepted morality and propriety will 
be effective in converting mere prevail. 
awareness to actual interest in the Now the prospe ct is aware of the 


TABLE 1 

AWARENESS FACTORS 
Press releases carried by the periodicals of the field. 
Direct mail pieces issue “d by the Foundation 
Influence exerted by School of Management alumni 
Influence exerted by associations of the field 
Influence exerted by suppliers in the field 
Announcements at practitioners’ meetings 
Influence exerted by a friend or associate 
Influence exerted by other schools in the field 
Extension lectures conducted by the Foundation 
Announcement of the schol: urship program of the school 
Influence exerted by a trustee of the Foundation 


TABLE 2 
INTEREST FACTORS 
Desire for personal improvement 
Desire for firm improvement 
Interest in specific course content 
Desire to win a schol urship for the course 
Simple curiosity regarding the program 
Recommendation of a colle: ague : 
Reputation of faculty members for the courses 


Reputation of the School of Man: igement in the fie ld 
Others 
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program and definitely interested. 
What factors prompted his actual 
decision to attend? Table 3 shows 
factors’ developed 


the “decision 
by the survey. 

It is obvious that in more than 
a third of the the decision 
to attend was prompted by cold 
and hard considerations of money; 
either the registrant won a schol- 
arship or his firm agreed to pay his 


cases, 


couldn't remember. Was the lit- 
erature instrumental in their arriv- 
ing at a decision to attend? “Yes,” 
claimed 52 per cent; “No,” said an- 
other 29 per cent; 10 per cent 
couldn't decide, and 9 per cent did 
not reply to this particular item. 
Finally, an attempt was made to 
find out what appeals, in the judg- 
ment of the alumni, ought to be in- 
jected into future promotional lit- 


TABLE 3 
DECISION FACTORS 


The course offered something I needed or wanted 25% 
My firm agreed to sponsor me financially 22% 
I can’t say exactly what prompted my decision to attend 16% 
I won a scholarship to the School of Management 14% 
| was influenced by someone whose judgment I respected 12% 


The time of the course was propitious 10% 
The course literature influenced my decision 3% 
It was my general conviction that I ought to attend 3% 
It was both convenient and expedient for me to attend 3% 
TABLE 4 
APPEALS DEEMED APPROPRIATE 
Stress the need for the type of course offered 75% 
Concentrate on the educational values of the offering 60% 
Point out how the course elevates the vocational field 49% 
Indicate what gains may result for the 42% 
Show how better service to the public will result 37% 
Emphasize the high excellence of the faculty 26% 
Detail the competitive advantages that may be expected 21% 
Employ testimonial letters of those who have attended 15% 
Describe the physic al plant and facilities of the school 12% 
Other miscellaneous appez als 12% 
Dwell upon the growing national reputation of the school 10% 
Mention promine ntly the certificate awarded 8% 
Drive home the convenience and advantages of location 4% 


way. This matter of money is cer- 
ti inly no stranger to the adult edu- 
cator, many of whom are working 
outside the framework of tax sup- 
ported or otherwise subsidized pro- 
grams. It is encouraging to note 
that money was apparently no ob- 
ject in the majority of cases. 


Those who are involved in the 
creation of promotional literature 
for a course offering like to know 
to what extent their efforts are 
fruitful. An effort was therefore 
made to determine the role of the 
promotional literature in influenc- 
ing the decision to attend. It was 
discovered that 57 per cent of the 
respondents received the literature 
before their decision was made, 
but 37 per cent had already de- 
cided to attend, even before receiv- 
ing the actual literature; 6 per cent 


erature describing the courses. The 
results, shown in Table 4, are not 
merely interesting; they offer some 
concrete assistance to the adult 
educator who must create the pro- 
motional literature. 


There is no thought that the re- 
turns of this particular small sur- 
vey will give rise to a pattern ap- 
plicable pa the promotion needs of 
all adult educators. On the con- 
trary, it is logical ‘ assume that 
each will have to determine the 
pattern most applicable to his own 
field of concentration. However, in 
terms of the larger question, wheth- 
er or not there is a legitimate role 
for salesmanship in adult educa- 
tion, there seems to be evidence, 
at least for a qualified “Yes.” Much 
more can apparently be done than 
is presently being done! 
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Community Recreation 
Continued from page 238 


Whatever the specific content of 
the public agency, the over-all goal 
is to assist am, in beings so they 
will be able to maximize their abili- 
ties and capacities. The public 
agency requires adaptability and 
fle xibility so as to he Ip me ike life 
worth living for older adults. An 
effective partnership by the many 
types of agencies in ‘the educa- 
tional-recreational field is possible 
and essential, and the public recre- 
ation department is an important 
part of this partnership. 

Because of the urgency of pro- 
viding quantitative and qualitative 
opportunities for those who are 
now in the aging and aged cate- 
gory, it has been necessary to de- 
ve lop recreational activity for older 
adults only. At present, without 
special attention and special activi- 
ties, many older people do not par- 
ticipate in a regular recreation and 
group work program. Conse- 
quently, the public agency as well 
as the private organizations must 
place prime emphasis on stimu- 
lating recreational and educational 
opportunities for those who are 
now old. The long-range goals of 
the community should be attained 
through education and its concomi- 
tant action. Every individual should 
be allowed to remain within his 
group attachments as long as he 
has the physical and mental agility 
to do so: and the individual should 
learn to adjust to those changing 
roles which age brings. 


The recreation agency should 
not accept the golden age club 
movement as a panacea. It is of 
enormous significance to those par- 
ticipating. But it is also a symp- 
tom. The golden age movement 
will not fall into dente tude for a 
long period. To some it m: iy always 
be needed. But for most, since the 
majority of older adults active in 
such clubs now are those who have 
lost their hold on former associa- 
tions and organizations, the answer 
may lie in educating our society's 
organizations and individuals. It 
will then be possible to further 
utilize all existing resources, gear- 
ing them toward the old as well as 
the young, and maintaining a 
proper balance between them. 


adult leadership 
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By L. E. SARBAUGH 


IMPROVING READABILITY OF 
USDA POPULAR PUBLICATIONS 


i OPULAR publications put out by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
have become easier to read during 
the last 15 years. 

I base this conclusion on a re- 
cent analysis of random samples of 
USDA publications that were of- 
fered to the public in 1942 and in 
1957. This is the first comparative 
study of Department publications, 
although readability work has been 
carvied on since early in World 
War II. 

Why this study at this time? 

When a_ publications research 
project was launched about a year 
ago by USDA, we asked, “Are 
USDA publications any easier for 
people to understé and than they 
were be fore the emphasis on read- 
ability?” 

We decided that using one of 
the accepted readability g Pate 
to measure a random sample of 
publications would give us a meas- 
ure of change in re ading ease. We 
chose 1942 as the year to compare 
with the present ‘because it was 
just prior to the establishment of 
a readability unit by the Federal 
Extension Service (FES). 

The FES readability unit scored 
thousands of publications for State 
extension workers as well as for 
people within USDA. They also 
conducted numerous workshops on 
readability. This was the first read- 
ability unit established by a gov- 


L. E. SARBAUGH of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture’s publications 
staff reports on a_ research project 
which compared publications issued 
in 1942 with those of 1957. The 
research dealt with use and reada- 
bility as well as presentation of vari- 
ous USDA popular publications. 


march, 1958 


The aim of the publications 
research project, which started 
about a year ago, is to more 
effectively determine content, 
how to package the content, 
how to distribute the package, 
and to measure use and effects 
of publications. Readability is 
part of the packaging. 


ernment agency. The Public Health 
Service had used the Gray-Leary 
formula on a few publications in 
the 1930's, but had not established 
a unit to service and train its staff 
members. 

Gladys Gallup, Laurel Sabrosky 
and Amy Cowing have been the 
main conteibuters ¢ to the readability 
work in FES. Mrs. Cowing, now in 
charge of the work, was very help- 
ful in conducting the analysis of 
comparative readability of present 
and past publications reported here. 

As Mrs. Cowing worked with 
agricultural w riters throughout the 
country, the FES readability unit 
became a proving ground for sev- 
eral readability formulas. 


Methods Used 


We chose the Flesch formula No. 
2 to get relative measures of read- 
ability for the two random samples 
of publications. This is a measure 
of sentence length and word length. 

We selected the Flesch formula 
because it is easy for relatively in- 
experienced scorers to use accu- 
rately; and in comparisons of for- 
mula validity, it has compared 
favorably with other formulas, es- 
pecially the Dale-Chall formula. 

George Klare, in an article in the 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 


November 1955, reported results of 
comparing different readability for- 
mulas. He concluded that Gray- 
Leary, Dale-Chall and Flesch for- 
mulas measure much the same 
aspects of readability and the dif- 
ferences between them are very 
slight. é 

A 10 per cent random sample of 
publications on the 1957 list of 
USDA popular spas rassage" gave 
us 53 publications to score. Popu- 
lar publications are those prepared 
for the lay audience. From the 
1942 list of publications we selected 
50 publications, slightly less than a 
10 per cent sample. A table of ran- 
dom digits was used to select the 
sample publications and the 100- 
word samples within each sample 
publication. 

Five 100-word samples were se- 
lected from publications less than 
16 pages long, and ten 100-word 
samples were selected from publi- 
cations containing 16 or more pages. 

The 100-word samples for each 
bulletin were averaged to get the 
readability score for each bulletin. 
We then computed the average 
readability of the 50 bulletins in 
the 1942 sample and the average 
readability of the 53 bulletins in 
the 1957 sample. Scores also were 
grouped by grade equivalents to 
more easily see the shifts from one 
grade le vel to another. 

From 1942 to 1957 the per cent 
of publications at ninth grade or 
easier readability level had tripled. 
Only half as many were college 
reading level in 1957 as in 1942. 

The t-test was used to determine 
if there was a significant difference 
between the average scores for the 


1942 sample and the 1957 sample. 
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These shifts are easily seen in the 
following table. 

From the table we see that about 
60 per cent of the publications in 
the 1957 sample scored high school 
or college reading level. That com- 
pares to 88 per cent in high school 
and college level for the 1942 sam- 
ple. 


The average score for the 1942 


One rule-of-thumb is to aim writ- 
ing at about one grade level below 
the school grade completed by 
your audience. Some studies of 
readability and comprehension in- 
dicate that this i is a practic: il guide. 

Alexander G. Majors in his doc- 
toral discubesion at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, 1955, re ported results of 
read ibility and comprehension 


READING EASE SCORES OF USDA POPULAR PUBLICATIONS WERE 
HIGHER IN 1957 THAN IN 1942 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF 


PUBLICATIONS BY YEARS IN EAC i LEVEL 


READING EASE 


Flesch Grade 
Score Equivalent 
No 
0-29 College Grad 0 
30-49 13-16 22 
50-59 10-12 22 
60. 69 S99 i 
70-79 7 2 
80-89 6 0 
90-100 5 0 
rOTAL 50 


publications was 51.3 and the aver- 
age for the 1957 publications was 
57.8. While both of these are in the 
high school grade equivalent range, 
they are at opposite ends of the 
group. The difference between the 
average scores for the two samples 
is statistically significant at the .005 
confidence level. That means there 
are only five chances in a thousand 
that a difference this large could 
occur by chance. 

What does it mean for our audi- 
ence? 

An easier style of writing in the 

ywublications isn’t the only change 
that should make USDA publica- 
tions easier for the public to read. 
The educational level of the audi- 
ence has been increasing too. The 
median school grade comple ted by 
all U. S. adults changed from 8. 4 
in 1940 to 10.6 in 1957. The median 
grade completed by rural farm 
adults was "consider: ably lower; it 
was 7.7 in 1940 and 8.6 in 1957. 
Adults in this case are persons 25 
vears old and older. 
’ A look at the detailed breakdown 
would show that about one-tenth 
of the adults in the United States 
have not gone beyond the fourth 
grade. A slightly higher propor- 
engin one-seventh—have at- 
tended college. 
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OF READING EASE 


In 1942 In 1957 
Per Cent No. Per Cent 
0.0 0 0.0 
14.0 10 18.9 
14.0 23 13.4 
8.0 13 24.5 
10 5 94 
0.0 2 3.8 
0.0 0 0.0 
100.0 53 100.0 


measurements. He used college bi- 
ology texts and liberal arts fresh- 
men who were likely to major in 
biological science for his samples. 
From the Flesch scores he con- 
cluded that above average students 
would encounter difficulty with 
32.8 to 70.8 per cent of the material 
in ten texts used most extensive ‘ly 
in this country. The average stu- 
dents would encounter difficulty 
with 53.6 to 84.7 per cent of the 
material, he concluded. 

Majors then made the readability 
of several passages easier by reduc- 
ing sentence length and _ syllable 
count. He found that the above 
average students increased their 
comprehension significantly when 
the passages were rewritten in a 
style one grade level easier. The 
average students showed significant 

gains in comprehension when read- 
ability was changed to make it two 
ors ade levels easier. 

I want to emphasize that sen- 
tence length and vocabulary load, 
as measured by word length, are 
not the only factors that affect read- 
ing ease of material. The readers’ 
familiarity with the content, and the 
organization of the material are 
definitely important factors influ- 
encing readability. 

But, | believe that we need to do 


the best possible job of organizing 
content and presenting it in a con- 
text familiar to the reader. After 
we do that, the readability for- 
mulas help us predict whether we 
are writing at a level that is easy 
enough for our audience to grasp. 

It is on this basis that I believe 
we must strive to simplify the words 
and sentences in every manuscript 
that is being prepared for printing. 

If we write in a style that is easy 
for persons who have completed 
7-8 grades of school, we can expect 
three-fourths of our audience to 
read and understand it. This is 
not a new suggestion, but it is one 
I feel we should re-emphasize as a 
result of our readability analysis of 
a random sample of USDA publi- 
cations. 


The Soviet Challenge 
Continued from page 230 

have a fighting chance only if we 
marshall all our educational re- 
sources to the challenge. That 
means building a much more ex- 
tensive and dive rsified adult educa- 
tion enterprise in this country than 
we now have. 

Growing numbers of adults want 
to learn. They are responding to 
the demands df the accelerating 
rate of change all around them. 
Occupational demands are stimu- 
lating sizable percentages to seek 
more academic and_ vocational 
training. 

From the standpoint of both 
public demand and national neces- 
sity we ought to provide an abund- 
ance of suitable opportunities for 
adults to continue their education 
throughout life. Not compulsory 
adult education, as some countries 
have used—but opportunity, ample 
opportunities, diverse enough to 
meet all needs, with full recogni- 
tion for achievement however 
gained. With opportunity, recogni- 
tion, and freedom we need have 
no fear of lack of response from 
our people. 

But before adult education can 
make its maximum contribution, 
we need to clear the way for it to 
dévelop fully in its own right. It 
cannot dq so as an appendage of 
other segments of education. Its 
own role must be recognized. 


adult leadership 
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INDIA TRAINS COMMUNITY LEADERS 


BY LOUISE HOWE EVANS 


A PIONEER in the Indian adult 
education world is the Mysore State 
Adult Education Council. The 
Council had its inception in village 
work and a city literacy campaign 
carried on by students of the My- 
sore Unive rsity Union in 1940. 


It became the Mysore State Adult 
Education Council in 1945. A pri- 
vate organization, it is receiving 
considerable financial support from 
the state of Mysore and Indian 
governments, although it is not 
under government control or oper- 
ation. The word “state” is used to 
indicate the scope of its activities. 

During the last 17 years, the 
Council has branched out into 
many phases of work in adult edu- 
cation, including literacy campaigns 
and classes, ville ige libraries, adult 
education centers, student social 
service camps, training of social 
education workers, conducting re- 


LOUISE H. EVANS describes the ac- 
complishments of India’s Vidyapeeths, 
as “a observed them during the year 
she spent in India on a Fulbright fel- 

lowship. Her special interests were 
adult education and village reconstruc- 
tion as carried out under the auspices 
of the Mysore State Adult Education 
Council. “Much ¥ my year in India,” 

Miss Evans writes, “was devoted to a 
study tour which gave me the oppor- 
tunity to observe at first hand the 
work being done by private, volunteer, 
and government organizations in vari- 
ous phases of adult education.” She 
travelled with an Indian research team 
which was conducting a survey of liter- 
acy for the government and UNESCO, 
visiting villages in northern India, and 
later lived in a vil llage in central India. 
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Through informal classes and by direct 


participation young men 


village leaders in India’s 


search in literacy and adult educa- 
tion methods, publishing various 
tvpes of materials for new-literates 
and others, producing audio-visual 
aids such as films, film strips and 
posters, and establishing and run- 
ning Vidyapeeths, wich are simi- 
lar to the People’s Colleges of Den- 
mark, but adapted to Indian 
conditions. The name, “Vidya- 
peeth” means “seat of learning.” 
This article will be devoted to a 
discussion of Vidyapeeths, one of 
India’s methods for training adult 
leadership. 

One of the great needs in India 
is the training of village people to 
be leaders in their community. A 
great majority of the approximately aly 
360 million Indian people live in 
villages, of which there are well over 
500,000. In order to awaken v illage 
people from their slumber in misery, 
poverty, and ignorance, to a new 
day of economic and social better- 
ment as well as freedom from want 
and disease, it is essential to have 
leaders in the villages who can be a 
guide and source of information 
and inspiration to their fellow vil- 
lagers. 

There is at present a great lack of 
people trained to the position of 
village leadership. People born in 
the city or who have been accus- 
tomed to city life are extremely 
reluctant to return to the villages, 
and even if they do so, they are not 
so readily accepted as leaders as 
would be one of the vill: agers them- 
selves. Therefore, to provide the 
necessary leadership from those 
most acceptable to the villayers as 
leaders, the Council has devise da 


trained as 
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plan for training young village men 
who show signs of pote ntial lex ader- 
ship and social service ability and 
who agree to return to their village 
and not seek work elsewhere after 
their training. 

In the West, we almost invariably 
think of a college as an institution 
of higher education leading to a 
college degree, such as a B.A. In 
India, where conditions and the 
educational system are very differ- 
ent from ours, the word “college” 
has a broader meaning. It may even 
mean in some cases an elementary 
or secondary school. 


The People’s College 

The People’s College, instead of 
being only for those who are aca- 
demically prepared for a_ higher 
education, is for those who have 
not had the opportunity to proceed 
very far educationally. It is in 
these Vidyapeeths that a liberal 
education is imparted primarily to 
village boys who wish for further 
education and desire to learn ways 
in which they can improve social, 
economic and cultural conditions 
in the world of their immediate sur- 
roundings. 

Vidyapeeths are residential 
schools giving a six months’ train- 
ing course, with an emphasis on 
learning by doing, on community 
living and social responsibility, on 
becoming aware of village prob- 
lems, and on learning to seek a 
rational solution to their own and 
community problems. 

During these six months, the 
boys live together in harmony with- 


out caste or communal feelings. 
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They all join in to carry out the 
many activities of the institution, 
including growing, preparing and 
serving food, and cleaning the 
grounds and buildings, thus learn- 
ing the dignity of labor. They lead 
a simple life 1 surroundings akin 
to those of + "vill iges from which 
most of them have come, so that 
their contact with nature and the 
village will not be lost. 


Classes Out-of-Doors 

Classes are carried on mainly 
out-of-doors in a small theater built 
beneath the overhanging and shade- 
giving branches of one or two large 
trees. The emphasis is not on tex- 
tual studies and long assignments, 
but on informal discussions and 
talks. They learn by direct par- 
ticipation in the activities of the 
subject in which they are engaged. 

Students are encouraged to use 
the library, radio, and other audio- 
visual equipment. They learn from 
their own activities as well as from 
classes and discussions with mem- 
bers of the staff and visiting spe- 
cialists in various fields. 

A syllabus of studies for the six 
months’ course includes: Indian 
political and cultural history (50 
hours ); religion and philosophy (60 
hours): Indian secial institutions 
(15 hours ); biographies of past and 
present religious, political and sci- 
entific leaders of the world (30 
hours); geography and astronomy 
(15 hours); rural economics (30 
hours ); building construction and 
planning (15 hours); citizenship 
and the Constitution (50 hours); 
health, hygiene and first aid (15 
hours); agriculture (80 hours) 
optional subjects (160 hours ) 


Optional Subjects 

The optional subjects are tailor- 
ing, mat-making, weaving, printing 
and dyeing, poultry farming and 
bee- -keeping, most of which “glowe 
Ne 2088 the full 160 hours. There is 

1 possibility of additional agri- 
india il work as well as wood- 
working, and housing and construc- 
tion as optional subjects. 

In an attempt to revive in the 
villages folk singing and dancing 
as well as indigenous games and 
gymnastic activities, at least an 
hour a day is spent in these ac- 
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tivities, in addition to a daily half- 
hour of spinning. 


Admission Requirements 

There is only one educational 
eee for student admission 
to the Vidyapeeth. It is literacy 
in the local language (Kannada ), 
adequate for the reading of books 
and pamphlets, and die ability to 
speak and understand the language. 
The non-educational requireme nts 
for admission are: 

1. Some background of village 
life and familiarity with village 
conditions and problems. 

2. Present agricultural oie 
on his own farm or family land, 
= traditional family occups cootha 

Age between 18 and 25. 

4 Aptitude for leadership and 
social service. 

5. Good health and physique. 

6. Intention of returning perma- 
nently to his native village. 

In the two and one- hilt weeks 
that I spent with the Council 
February, 1957, I was fortunate 
enough to visit both the longer es- 
te tblishe d Vidyapeeths, the one near 
Nanjangud, 17 miles south of My- 
sore City, which was started in 
1947, and the one at Hassan, ap- 
proximately 80 miles to the north, 
whose training program was begun 
in 1953. 


Five Year Plan 


At the time of my visit, there 
were four Vidyapeeths in Mysore 
State under the operation of the 
Council. The Council plans to start 
one or two additional Vidyapeeths 
each year under the Council's Five 
Year Plan for 1956-1961, so that by 
the end of that time there will be a 
total of 12 Vidyapeeths, or one for 
each district of the state, training 
60 students per year at each Vidya- 
peeth. 

When I arrived at the N Nanjangud 
Vidyapeeth, I was taken to ‘the 
office for introductions to the prin- 
cipal and his staff. There on the 
wall, neatly framed behind a glass 
cover, was a U.S. one dollar bill! 
It had been placed there with 
gratitude, as a reminder of Ford 
Foundation aid and as a symbol 
of friendship between the U.S. and 
India. The Ford Foundation has 
given approximately $210,000 for 


the establishment of the eight addi- 
tional Vidyapeeths designed in the 
Council’s Five Year Plan. 


Following the introductions, | 
was taken on a tour of the Vidya- 
peeth, walking along a lovely ave- 
nue of papaya, banana, sé ipote and 
coconut pz alm trees, to UNESCO 
Road, another avenue of lovely trees 
and bushes planted by the inter- 
national delegates to a UNESCO 
seminar on rural adult education 
held in Nanjangud in 1949. From 
there we proceeded to the buildings 
in which various crafts were being 
taught, on to other buildings for 
cattle and chickens, and back to 
the open-air theater under the shade 
of two huge trees, where classes 
and discussion groups met. 

During my stay, I watched the 
boys working in small groups at 
the crafts which they had chosen to 
learn, and later saw them perform 
various folk songs and dances to 
the rhythm of a native drum made 
from a goat skin stretched over an 
earthen pot. 

One evening I showed slides of 
Mexico where I had spent five 
months in a village doing adult and 
child educational work as a mem- 
ber of a Quaker work camp. An- 
other day, I spoke to the students 
on life in the United States, par- 
ticularly rural life and how it dif- 
fered from ladia and why. This 
was a topic that they were very 
much interested in, and they had 
asked me to speak on it. 


Interest in U.S. 


There were mz ny interesting 
questions following the talk, and 
you can imagine my surprise when 
one village boy asked about tele- 
vision and how much a set would 
cost! One of the boys spoke a little 
English, but for the benefit of the 
othe rs, the principal, Sri Satya 
Narayana, translated for me. Either 
he or the one English-speaking-boy 
had apparently taught the othe TS 
some English for the occasion, for 
in the evening they came to my 
room one by one and surprised me 
by saying “Good night, Madame. I 
will come tomorrow.” 

There are two additional educa- 
tional programs during the six 
months training period. One is a 
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SOCIAL EDUCATION 
THROUGH HAPPY MEMORIES 


How people with different social 
backgrounds learn to find a 
common meeting ground 


: 
No long ago | was invited to 
watch a demonstration of “group 
conversation” as a means of foster- 
ing a spirit of cooperation in a cul- 
turally heterogeneous community. 


To be precise, the date was Lin- 
coln’s Birthday and the community 
was Yonke rs, N.Y. The “conversa- 
tion” was to be conducted by Dr. 
Rachel Davis DuBois, Director of 
the Workshop for Cultural Democ- 
racy, of New York City, author of 
Neighbors in Action. 


I had worked with Doctor Du- 
Bois many years ago and admired 
her ingenuity in inve nting new de- 
vices “Son bringing people with 
different social backgrounds into 
mutually enlightening exchanges of 
ideas. These had usually resulted 
in greater mutual respect between 


BRUNO LASKER, author of Race 
Attitudes in Children, was for many 
years an associate editor of Survey 
magazine. As an author, translator, 
and participant in adult education 
ventures, Mr. Lasker writes, “It has 
been my experience that the problems 
of international understanding and 
those of understanding between dif- 
ferent culture groups in the United 
States, are closely related. Solutions 
possible at the academic level proved 
ineffective when expe rime ntally ap- 
plied at the level of everyday personal 
relations between persons of widely 
different cultural background. While 
searching for suitable methods appli- 
cable among people with relatively lit- 
tle educational equipment, I became 
aware of Dr. Rachel Du Bois’ imagi- 
native experiments in this field of en- 
deavor. Some of them she has herself 
described in her books. This article 
is my impression of one of the more 
recent ones.” 
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members of different classes and 
ethnic groups, and a heightened 
sense of mutual responsibility. 

I also had admired the persistence 
with which she and those working 
with her had responded to criti- 
cisms of their methodology by 
further refining it and by beanch- 
ing out into new techniques to fit 
diverse circumstances. So I was 
glad to go and see what had be- 
come of one of her favorite special- 
izations in social education. 

The meeting was one of about 
100 women, most of them middle- 
aged, who with few exceptions, 
were officers of small, local organi- 
zations. The leader arranged them 
in a circle of seats, with space 
enough in the middle for an oc- 
casional demonstration of a game 
or a dance, and a piano at one side. 

The chosen theme of the conver- 
sation was “Spring is in the Air.” 
Some pots of spring flowers had 
been distributed around the room, 
but they were hardly needed to 
create an atmosphere. 

For, what I had not realized was 
the artistry of Doctor DuBois in 
creating an illusion: in this case, 
her setting was arranged to suggest 
that “we are twelve years old, in 
the home of our childhood; it is the 
first day of spring,” and in drawing 
from it a mounting sense of partici- 
pation in a universal drama. 

In one of her articles, Doctor Du- 
Bois gives the rationale for the 
choice of such a theme: “We know 
from experience that early impres- 
sions, unlike later ones, are un- 
dimmed as we grow older. That 
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is why the leader’s first ‘pump- 
priming’ questions center around 
the senses—the smell of freshly 
baked bread,’ or ‘the color of trees 
in the spring. Then, too, adults 
can talk about their childhood ex- 
periences freely, for we do net feel 
responsible for what happened 
then. 

I discovered afterwards that one 
member of the group had been 
“planted,” in case the members 
should be too slow at the start to 
speak up. She was the assistant 
director of the workshop, born in 
Hawaii of Chinese parents. But 
although she and the pianist, a 
Negro song leader from the South, 
made interesting short contribu- 
tions, they were not really needed. 

From the very start women who, 
to judge from ‘the way in which 
they first exchanged whispered re- 
marks. with their neighbors, and 
then spoke in a very low voice, 
were unaccustomed to speak in a 
gathering of this size, smilingly 
recalled childhood scenes. a 


They spoke of the smell of the 
soil on the first warm day of the 
year; the first flowers in the grass; 
the foods and cakes prepared and 
eaten on spring holidays; the Fasch- 
ing which, though it also has an- 
other significance, was a boisterous 
welcoming of spring. They spoke 
of the new clothes; the outdoor 

games played at this time of year; 
the cozy fire enjoyed while the 
nights were yet cold; the family 
se. ated near the iron stove, the tiled 
oven, or the open hearth; the chil- 
dren’s Saturday night’s bath in 
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front of the fire; the stories told 
by a grandmother; the reading 
aloud, and the family prayers. 

Every once in a while such remi- 
niscences were punctuated with a 
song or a dance game, and usually 
they were known by enough of the 
members who joined in, even though 
they had learned it in this country 
from a Russian-born mother or a 
Danish grandfather 


Pleasant Associations 


As soon as the proceedings 
started, | noticed that eyes lighted 
up and that what was said called 
up pleasant associations in every 
mind. People who an hour earlier 
might have said, “I dislike Negroes,” 
or “I'm not in the least interested in 
Estonia,” listened because what was 
said reminded them of their own 
childhood. 

Persons who usually sit at a large 
gathering like carved Egyptian 
queens were eager to get up and 
sing a little tune that had just 
come back to them or join in the 
roundelay they remembered so well. 

As in any conversation, it took 
some a little longer than others to 
catch on, or to make up their 
minds to take part. When the talk 
had already turned to Easter 
cookies, one member was. still 
struggling with the words in which 
to describe the Kachel-Ofen of her 
childhood home. 

There was no hurrying from point 
to point, and no attempts to torce 
upon the group anything that was 
not ready to spring from the 
memory of a member. Everything 
was—or at least seemed—spon- 
taneous. 

The proceedings were kept under 
control, yet the speed was notice- 
ably growing; little points cumu- 
latively led to larger and more 
significant points. And the conver- 
sation, in spite of its intimate and 
personal character, led to a climax: 
on this occasion a unanimous join- 
ing in the singing of a Negro 
spiritual begun by a member of the 
group and, following it, of “Amer- 
ica. 

In short, under skillful conductor- 
ship, the “conversation” became a 
sort of symphony. There was a 
definite beginning and a definite 
end; a major theme ran through it, 


varied and accomps anied by minor 
themes. Each “section,” here not 
strings and brass and concussion 
instruments, but the native Amer- 
ican elements—composed of many 
different races and cultures—made 
a harmonious pattern. In this heter- 
ogeneous group, evolved out of the 
diverse strands, the experience will 
linger long in the mind after the 
meeting is over. After such an ex- 
perience, need people wonder just 
what it is that makes a united 
America? 


Deeper Meaning 


What Doctor DuBois appears to 
have achieved through m: ny years 
of experimenting is not just a closer 
application of psychothe rapy to 
group relations, a richer technique 
for the removal of blind spots in 
mutual acceptance, or a_ firmer 
knowledge of what is involved in 
social interaction under the specific 
conditions of American life. There 
is also a deeper penetration of the 
meaning to be found in many of 
the simple facts of that life: its in- 
tricate folklore, its twists of histori- 
cally distorted human relations, its 
ever-fresh assimilation between old 
and new, its progress toward an 
ideal first enunciated in general 
terms in the eighteenth century. 

Over the years, this ideal always 
has been in danger of corruption 
through the misunderst: anding of 
such basic conce pts as “equality,” 

“loyalty,” and “democracy,” or 
through the pressure of an over- 
anxious demand for conformity with 
a common standard. 


In the performance which I 
watched, Doctor DuBois’ experi- 
ence and artistry contributed to- 
ward a quasi-religious purpose: 
diversity, even controversy, lost its 
menace to unity. (Incidentally, she 
has been equally successful in 
applying her methods under the 
totally different circumstances of 
post-war bitterness and mutual sus- 
picion in Germany. ) 

From such simple, unsophisti- 
cate1 beginnings any heterogeneous 
asse bly might safely proceed to 
more exacting exercises, more prop- 
erly called “group discussions,” and 
often needing the services of sub- 
je cte xperts, in coming to grips with 
the facts and problems of life. 


Leadership Education 
Continued from page 239 

At the California Institute of 
Technology, Pasadena, where the 

author has been privileged to teach 
for the last three years, new tech- 
niques have been used with un- 
qualified degrees of success. A Q- 
Sort has been devised to show the 
various characteristics of a good 
leader. It is planned to help’ the 
student make a choice of both the 
most desirable and least desirable 
characteristics of leadership. 

A peer rating technique is used 
which causes each cadet to rate 
every other cadet. These ratings 
are shown in a private counseling 
session as evidence of what each 
cadet looks like through the eyes 
of his contemporaries. This tech- 
nique has proven most valuable in 
pointing up the cadet’s individual 
strengths and weaknesses. More- 
over, it acts as both motivation 
and a basis toward self-improve- 
ment. 

Role-playing has proven invalu- 
able as a technique in placing the 

cadet in a realistic situation and 
allowing him to react to an experi- 
ence in which he may find himself 
in the future. His performance is 
constructively criticized by the in- 
structor and class, giving ‘both the 
student and the iloes the benefit 
of experience and guidance. 

Another technique in training is 
a continuous guidance program, 
that provides each cadet with an 
opportunity to learn of his progress. 
When needed, he is given assist- 
ance in methods of improvement. 

In addition to the training just 
described, other aids, such as se- 
lected films and seminars, and 
problem and discussion groups deal- 
ing with leadership concepts, allow 
the cadet to become aware of his 
future responsibility. 

To meet the challenge of leader- 
ship, the Air Force is taking a far- 
reaching step forward in its pro- 
gram to prepare leaders for military 
and civilian endeavors. It would be 
in the best interests of the nation 
and the world if this program could 
be expanded in all institutions of 
higher learning, because the era of 
the future will, in great measure, 
depend for its success or failure on 
its leaders of tomorrow. 


adult leadership 
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EVALUATING THE AEA CONFERENCE 


Data useful i planning future conjerences 


together with member reactions to the 


‘program are analyzed and evaluated 


la hl 

| Adult Education Association 
of the U.S.A. has long espoused 
the importance of evaluation as 
an element in program planning 
and development, and has experi- 
mented in past years with various 
types of formal evaluation of its 
own national conference. 

In planning the 1957 annual con- 
ference, a member of the Confer- 
ence Program Committee was 
asked to assume responsibility for 
convening a small committee in 
his local community to carry out 
this task. As it worked out, how- 
ever, he planned and carried out 
the evaluation himself with consul- 
tation in the planning stage from 
Eugene Jchnson, Chairman of the 
Conference Policy Committee, 

As the evaluation plan evolved, 
it became clear that it could and 
should serve three purposes: 

1. It should provide a continu- 
ous feedback as the conference 
progressed of how the participants 
were responding to the various 
parts of the program. This infor- 
mation ought to be available to 
the conference management staff 
and the Conference Program Com- 
mittee should there be an indica- 
tion of desired changes of the type 


GORDON HEARN operated as a one- 
man committee in carrying out an 
evaluation of the 1957 AEA Confer- 
ence in San Diego. Mr. Hearn, who is 
Associate Professor in the School of 
Social Welfare at the University of 
California, Berkeley, discusses some of 
the bases for such evaluation and 
makes recommendations for future 
studies. 


march, 1958 


that could be accomplished as the 
Conference proceeded. 

2. It should provide information 
to enable the Conference Policy 
and the Conference Program Com- 
mittees to evaluate the effective- 
ness of their past planning and to 
improve the quality of future con- 
ferences. 

3. While this could not be re- 
garded as an aspect of ev ue 
the possibility was recognized « 
gathering data at the —.. 
which could be used by the Execu- 
tive Committee and the Delegate 
Assembly to assist in direction-find- 
ing. 

Two instruments were used. The 
first was the conventional post- 
meeting evaluation sheet which 
called for a rating of the meeting 
on a five-point scale and an indi- 
cation of “strengths,” “weaknesses,” 
and “other comments.” 

About 75 post- -meeting reaction 
sheets were distributed randomly 
at each of the four general sessions. 
The same form was used to sample 
reactions to the work groups and 
special groups. 

All of the special groups other 
than standing committees of AEA 
were sampled during their single 
meeting. Fifteen of the 23 groups 
complied although not all mem- 
bers of those groups completed 
forms. 


Final Questionnaire 

The second instrument was a 
longer questionnaire which was 
completed and collected at the 
tables during the final conference 
banquet. A special announcement 


BY GORDON HEARN 


was made about the importance 
of these forms, and this procedure 
resulted in an estimated 75 per 
cent return. 

This questionnaire secured data 
concerning vocational affiliation, 
home state, sex, employment cate- 
gory (volunteer, part-time paid, 
full- Rb paid). With respect to 
the conference it asked: How (on 
a 9-point scale) would you rate 
this conference as a whole? How 
well did it meet your expectations 
(about as expecte -d, far better than 
expected, or not as good as ex- 
pected )? What would you consid- 
er the most useful thing you got 
out of this conference? How could 
this conference have been changed 
to make it more valuable to you? 
(See Table 1.) 

As soon as the forms were col- 
lected, they were tabulated, usually 
while the next session was in prog- 
ress, and the conference managers 
and planning committee members 
were kept informed of the sub- 
stance of the over-all response to 
specific meetings. Many of the 
leaders read the 3 responses before 
turning them over to the evaluator. 


General Reactions 

Reactions to the conference as 
a whole were obtained by the 
questionnaire distributed at the 
final banquet and completed by 
143 persons. Eighty-one per cent 
were full-time paid, 14 per cent 
were volunteers, and five per cent 
were part- -time pé aid. Sixty per 
cent were male; 40 per cent female. 

In general the conference was 
rated as good. Respondents were 
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asked how well the conterence met 
their expectations. Fifty-eight per 
cent indicated it was about what 
they had expected. Twenty-eight 
per cent found it better than antici- 
pated, and 14 per cent were disap- 
pointed. 


The response to the question, 
“What would you consider the 
most useful thing you got out of 
this conference?” was examined for 
the 28 per who found the 
conference “better than expected.” 
Most often mentioned was the 
knowledge, insight, stimulation, and 
inspiration derived from the general 
sessions. Another notable fact was 
the very large number of references 
to values of a rather personal na- 
ture. Included were comments such 

“Ll was encourage -d to spe ak out 
on my convictions,” “I felt a chal- 
lenge to do a bigger, deeper job,” 
“Challenged to kee ‘p trying,” “Self- 
examination of my own place and 
contribution in the field,” “I de- 
veloped some tolerance for the 
opinions of others.” 


cent 


The small group sessions were 
infrequently mentioned among the 
strengths, although there were refer- 
ences to the * ‘happy balance be- 
tween general sessions and work 
groups.” 

The response of the 14 per cent 
who were disappointed were ana- 
lyzed for clues as to the confer- 
ence’s weaknesses. Most often men- 
tioned were the work groups, the 
chief complaint being that their 
purpose was unclear and _ their 
organization and leadership weak. 
Some were unhappy about certain 
omissions in the content of the con- 
ference. The conference, in the 
opinion of some, should have been 
a training workshop for adult edu- 
cators in the humanities and human 
relations; it should have considered 
how to develop intelligent contro- 
versy; it should have provide d for 
more cross-fertilization of opinion. 


Specific Aspects of the Program 


In addition to general reactions 
to the conference, opinions were 
solicited concerning specific parts 
of the program through post-meet- 
ing reaction sheets at all of the 
general sessions and at a sampling 
of the work groups and _ special 
groups. 


SV ES 


es 


Statistics as to how the four gen- 
eral sessions were rated tell part 
of the story. On a five-point scale 


they were rated as shown in Table 
9 


These statistics were given flesh 
by such evaluative comments as: 
(About the first meeting) These 
were “men of wisdom” who were 
“well prepared” and who “did not 
talk down to their audience.” Many 
thought the meeting was too long 
and th: it there were too many pre- 
sentations. Many would have liked 
to have interaction between the 
panel and the audience. There were 
some criticisms of “acoustics,” “name 
plates that could not be seen,” “too 
hot a room,” “need for a mid-session 
stretch,” “flat floor which made 
hard to see the seated panel mem- 
bers.” 


TABLE 1 
OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 
Affiliation Per Cent 

College or University 33 
Public Schools 21 
Voluntary Associations 16 
Government Agencies 10 
Library 6 
Business and Industry 4 
Religious Institutions l 
Health and Welfare Agencies l 
Other 8 
100 


( About the second mecting ) “One 
of the best meetings AEA has ever 
had,” “Speaker was dynamic, said 
things we believe but have difficulty 
expressing, free with illustrations, 
stimulating, well organized, with a 
good, wholesome philosophy.” 


( About the third meeting ) There 
was good material, carefully pre- 
pared and presented in simple, 


language. On an 


non-technical 
negative side, it was “regarde d : 
elementary material, some swhat ‘ fn 


neat and pat, ” and somewhat re- 
petitive of the opening panel. It 
did not sparkle,” a fact which one 
person attributed to “after-lunch 
lethargy.” 

(About the fourth meeting) 
Among the strengths, the quality of 
the pe ancl in general, the differences 
of opinion among the panel, and 
the skill of the chairman were most 
often mentioned. Among the weak- 
nesses mentioned were ‘the feeling 
that the meeting was too short, that 
“sparks” were not allowed to flare 
up, that there was no provision for 
audience participation, and that the 
meeting was not allowed to con- 
tinue beyond the announced ad- 
journment time. Many would have 
preferred to continue in the general 
session rather than return to the 
final session of their work group. 


The Work Groups 

The conference participants were 
distributed randomly into 15 work 
groups. With the method of sam- 
pling used one could only gain a 
general impression of the reactions 
to the work groups. 

Ts There appeared to be an un- 

venness in the quality of the work 
groups. On a five-point scale, rat- 
ings ranged from 3.5 (fair +) to 
45 ( good +), 

7m Participi unts reacted very dif- 
fere ntly to the same work group ex- 
perience. It was evident that they 
had come to the groups with very 
different expecti itions. Some saw 
the group’s purpose as an oppor- 
tunity for a friendly, informal ex- 
change of opinions; some saw it as 
problem solving; some were look- 
ing for answers. 


TABLE 2 


RATING OF 
Session N 


Opening Session— 
Panel 27 


Second Session— 


Speaker 14 
Third Session— 

Speaker 15 
Fourth Session- 

Panel 23 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


QO1 Mean Qs 
2.8 4.3 1.8 
4.7 4.8 1.9 
4.0 4.1 4.9 
3.8 4.4 4.9 
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3. Styles of leadership varied. 
Some leaders appeared to have 
done some pre-planning and were 
fairly directive. Others had done 
little, if any, planning and adopted 
a laissez faire style. It was this fac- 
tor which distinguishe d the two 
highest rated groups from the two 
lowest. The highest rated had the 
more directive leadership. 


4. The weakness most often men- 
tioned in all of the groups was the 
unclarity of the group’s focus and 
purpose. They would have wel- 
comed a more definite charge. 


5. Most of the respondents 
thought that their leaders were 
capable and had done the best 
they could. They tended to at- 
tribute the groups difficulties to 
the situation that had been defined 
for them rather than to their lead- 
ership. 

6. Most often mentioned among 
the strengths and values of the 
work groups were: the broad ex- 
change of viewpoints; the oppor- 
tunity to hear about various adult 
education activities; the hetero- 
geneity of the group; the oppor- 
tunity to synthesize; the wide 1 range 
of problems discussed: the frank- 
ness of the opinions expressed; the 
presence and use of stimulating and 
informative experts. 


Direction-Finding 


Those who attended the final 
banquet were asked several ques- 
tions designed to help AEA in its 
direction-finding efforts. The first 
was to rank in order the six ob- 
jectives which have been proposed 
for AEA. An analysis of the res- 
ponses seems to warrant the follow- 
ing observations: 

1. Highest priority is given to 

the objective of “increasing public 
understanding of adult education 
and support it.” 
2. Second highest priority is 
given to the * raising of the compe- 
tency of workers.” Together these 
two objectives were named by half 
of the respondents. 

3. There is practically no sup- 
port for the objectives of “encourag- 
ing the innovation and refinement 
of specialized institutions” and “sub- 
ject areas” nor for “strengthening 
the organizational structure and 


core services of AEA.” Together 
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they represent only six per cent, 
mostly from the colleges, univer- 
sities, and schools. 

4. The volunteers are more in- 
terested in the extension of knowl- 
edge as an objective than are the 
paid workers. 

5. Women workers are more in- 
terested in the extension of knowl- 
edge as an objective than are the 
men. 


Objectives Proposed 


When asked to rank in order the 
six proposed objectives, 10 per cent 
of the respondents wrote in an al- 
ternative and gave it top priority. 
Among the suggestions made were 
the following: 


A. The AEA should help adult 
education identify its philosophy, 
give workeis a set of values and 
ideals with which they will be 
proud to identify. 

B. The AEA should encourage 
the extension of liberal education 
and the reawakening politically of 
the American people. 

C. The AEA should develop a 
“movement” of adult education in 
the U.S.A., a consensus on our com- 
men problems, and “feeling of 
community” among adult educators. 

D. The AEA should serve as a 
clearing house of adult education 
activities. 

E. The AEA should gather to- 
gether research data on how adults 
learn. 

The analysis and categorizing of 
the answers to the question ‘ “What 
do you regard as the most impor- 
tant task ‘of an organization like 
AEA?” indicated that the most im- 
portant tasks for AEA in the minds 
of these 143 respondents were: 

1. To unite adult educators 
(mentioned 53 times ). 

2. To inspire, stimulate, and 
challenge adults educators (16). 

3. To increase public under- 
standing, support, and participation 
(20). 

4. To provide certain services 
(38), including: 

Professional growth—leader- 
ship training (20). 

Clearinghouse and informa- 
tion (4). 

Publications (3). 

Field services—help to local 
associations (6). 


Develop model conferences 
(2). 
Research (1) 
5. To develop a strong central 
organization (6). 
6. To formulate a philosophy for 
adult education (11). 


People tended to respond in one 
or another of three ways to the 
question “What do you regard as 
the most important ‘task for adult 
education today?” They thought in 
terms of (1) the curriculum of 
adult education, or they thought of 
adult education as (2) a social 
institution or as (3) a profession. 

Those who thought of adult edu- 
cation’s tasks in terms of curricu- 
lum, again, were variously focused. 
There were those who referred to 
wide variety of needs of adults, to 
their needs as persons, as citizens, 
as problem-solvers or decision- 
makers, as workers, as parents. 
There were some who referred to 
the needs of society, to the need 
of community development, the 
discussion of the serious problems 
of the day, education for human 
survival, to the need of bridging 
the gap between scientific and 
human relations knowledge. And 
there were those who referred to 
content areas, such as liberal arts, 
literacy education, parent educa- 
tion, creative arts, technical educa- 
tion, education for later life, and 
the use of increased leisure. 

Among those whose response 
was in terms of adult education as 
a social institution were those who 
stressed the need for increased 
understanding and support for the 
idea of continuing education and 
of its relation to earlier education. 
There were some who saw a need 
to define adult education’s “unique” 
role, to define its purpose, goals, 
and philosophy. Some saw a need 
for permissive legislation and for 
increased financial support to 
strengthen existing adult education 
organizations and. to establish new 
ones. 

Finally, there were those who 
viewed adult education as a pro- 
fession and saw the need of 
strengthening it as such. They con- 
tended that there should be a con- 
centration on the “elite,” on build- 
ing a sound core of workers, on the 
education of the adult educator. 
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Spend three weeks this summer at Bethel, Maine, 
as a delegate to the Twelfth Annual National 
Training Laboratory in Group Development. 
W it National Training Laboratories 
rite: 


Division of Adult Education Service 
NEA 1201- 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


LEADERSHIP SKILLS 


India Trains Leaders 

Continued from page 246 

twenty day tour to historical, cul- 
tural and industrial sites and other 
places of interest. The Council 
pays the full expenses of this tour 
as part of the liberal education 
program. It occurs after the first 
three months’ training. 


Rural Extension 

The other educational program 
is rural extension service, carried on 
every Monday, the weekly village 
holiday in that area. The boys go 
as a group to a village, selecting 
a different village each week, and 
meet with the Panchayat (council 
of five) asking what work the vil- 
lage would like done, suggesting 
work that could be done, and set- 
ting up a program for carrying out 
the. work. They spend the rest of 
the day working at such projects as 
building roads, digging wells, or 
other projects which the village 
has decided upon. 

They also take a complete census 
of the village, including the num- 
ber of people, the number of liter- 
ates, and also the number of cows, 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
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poultry, and amount of land each 
person (or family) has. 

All this work familiarizes the stu- 
dents with village work and teaches 
them to call a meeting, get people 
together, plan a program of work 
and carry out the program. In the 
evening they put on a cultural pro- 
gram for the benefit of the vill: gers 
and for their own experience in 
teaching folk arts. 

After leaving the Nanjangud 
Vidyapeeth, I went the following 
week to the V idyapeeth at Hassan. 
There were no students there at 
the time of my visit, as it was just 
between sessions, but I had a 
chance to see some of the buildings 
and the 40 acres of land on which 
they were located, and I had a good 
talk with Sri Govinda Rao, the 
principal, a follower of Gandhi. 

One of the many things he spoke 
about concerning V idy apeeths 
struck me in pi articul: ir: namely, 
economic conditions in India, and 
their relaiion to the Vidyapeeths. 
He said that the economic condi- 
tions are such that it is often not 
enough for a student to have free 
room, board and tuition (the Coun- 
cil provides free lodging and tuition 
and a stipend to cover food 
charges). This is because the stu- 
dent very likely has people at home 
depe nding upon him for support. 
Knowing that the average per 
capita income in India is approxi- 
mately $60 per year, one can well 


imagine that this is the situation. 

The Council does not feel that it 
can do more than support the stu- 
dent himself. Therefore, there is a 
need for a Vidyapeeth with shorter 
sessions, which would free the 
family from the economic burden 
of the longer training session. 

There is need for expansion of 
the Vidyapeeths in various direc- 
tions. The first of these is the one 
previously mentioned; the need for 
courses for less than six months for 
those who cannot spare more time. 
Secondly, there is the need for 
courses for more than six months 
for those who would like additional 
training in various fields. 

There is a great need for Vidya- 
peeths for women. At the present 
time there are none, although* the 
Council has hopes of starting one 
in the near future. Coeducation is 
not practiced at the V idyape eths. 

Another great need is to have a 
Vidyapeeth for illiterates, for it 
is felt that they could learn to 
read and write and also study fol- 
low-up material in addition to the 
regular program. 

Sri N. Bhadriah, the president of 
the Mysore State Adult Education 
Council, has been a pioneer in es- 
tablishing Vidyapeeths in India. 
During a visit to Denmark several 
years ago, and to the People’s Col- 
leges of that country, he saw the 
possibility and value of hi ving such 
institutions in India adapted to 
Indian conditions. He has been 
working ever since at their estab- 
lishment and expansion. He and 
other members of the Council are 
well aware of the problems facing 
Vidyapeeths and are continually 
seeking their solution and ways in 
which V idyapeeths can be im- 
proved. 

I was very much impressed by 
the success of the V idyapeeths and 
the splendid work that is being 
done to fulfill one of India’s great 
needs: trained adult leade ship for 
her millions of villagers. I am sure 
that one of the foremost aims of 
the Council is being fulfilled and 
that those who have  stadie d at the 
Vidyapeeths and are returning to 
their villages will be (in the coils 
of Sri Bh: idriah), “refreshed and 
enlightened and imbued with en- 
thusiasm for the creative task 
national reconstruction.” 
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News from Washington 


On January 13 the President sent 
his budget message to the Congress. 
Since education is now front page news, 
the amounts requested for education re- 
ceived special prominence. Some of the 
items which related to adult education 
were the request of $150,000 for the 
Children’s Bureau to begin planning for 
the 1960 White House Conference on 
Children and Youth. This particular 
enterprise has long been noted for in- 
volving adults in study groups both 
before and after the conference. 

In no less than three places in the 
budget, the administration restated its 
plans to ask the Congress for a repeal 
of federal participation in vocational 
education. 

It was a bitter blow to librarians to 
discover that the amount recommended 
in the President’s budget for the Library 
Services Act was three million dollars, 
rather than the five million dollars which 
has already been appropriated for the 
Library Services Act during the six 
months of the current fiscal year. 

Only incidentally related to budget is 
the current legislative proposal of Rep- 
resentative John Fogarty of Rhode Island 
proposing a 1958 White House Confer- 
ence on Education. His bill, HR 9822, 
has been referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 


Education Around the Country 


Indiana plans 11 district adult edu- 
cation meetings during late winter and 
early spring. The Indiana Adult Edu- 
cation Association’s meetings are part of 
a program to build grass-roots support of 
adult education by holding a conference 
in each of the state’s 11 Congressional 
districts. 

Resources for The Future Incorpo- 
rated, an organization established in 1952 


ington on the general subject of “Natural 
Resources Conservation in the United 
States.” Six topics will be presented at 
various times throughout the spring by 
well-known scholars. Two or three in- 
formed individuals will then discuss the 
scholars’ papers and give representation 
to different viewpoints. Before closing 
the meeting, the audience will be invited 
to join in general discussion. 

In St. Louis, the Adult Education 
Council of Greater St. Louis and Uni- 
versity College of Washington University, 
are cooperating in an eight-week series 
of workshops on “explorations of adult 
leadership.” Elbert Burr, past president 
of AEA, and Eugene Johnson, co-chair- 
man of the 1958 AEA Conference Plan- 
ning Committee, are among the leaders 
of the workshops. 

A “one-shot” workshop on group dis- 
cussion and leadership was made avail- 
able to the residents of Denver by the 
Adult Education Council of Denver on 
January 16. The workshop opened in 
the late afternoon, continued through 
dinner, and concluded with an evening 
meeting. 

The Adult Education Association of 
Michigan is again sponsoring district 
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conferences. The first was held on Jan 
uary 14 at Saginaw. The Western Mich 
igan district meeting was scheduled for 
February, and the Top-o-Michigan area 
meeting will be held in the spring. 

On January 15 Senator J. William 
Fulbright opened the Springfield Public 
Forum, one of the oldest and most 
distinguished adult education forums in 
the country. Sponsored by the Spring- 
field (Massachusetts) Adult Educatior 
Council, the forum, now in its 24th year, 
will present a series of eight lectures 
including such well-known speakers as 
Norman Cousins, Randolph Churchill, 
and Congressman Walter Judd. 


Labor Education News 


The Fourth Annual School on World 
Interdependence and the United Nations 
was attended by 50 trade unionists in 
New York from November 17 to 23. 
Study groups, interspersed with visits to 
sessions of the United States General 
Asse mbly and its committees, represented 
the major structure of the school. Frank 
Graham, Otto Klineberg, Robert J. 
Blakely, and Vera Micheles Dean were 
among the principal speakers. 

The annual Washington Birthday Con- 
ference of teachers and leaders in work- 
ers’ education was held February 22 and 
23 in New York City under the sponsor- 
ship of the American Labor Education 
Service. The American Labor Education 
Service is now in its 3lst year. It has 
recently published its Yearbook, which 
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to advance the development of con- 
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includes a survey of the field of labor 
education by Lawrence Rogin and gen- 
eral articles on the field of labor educa- 
tion. 


New appcintments in the field of labor 
education include Arthur F. Kane, for- 
merly of the Arlington Public Schools, 
who is now on the staff of the AFL-CIO 
Education Department. Ben Segal, con- 
sultant to the Fund for the Republic on 
Trade Union Problems, has recently 
been appointed Education Director of 
the International Union of Electrical 
Radio and Machine Workers. Russell 
Allen, former Education Director of the 
United Papermakers’ and Paperworkers’ 
Union, has been appointed Education 
Director of the Industrial Union Depart- 
ment, AFL-CIO. 


Schools and Colleges 


The Adult Education Council of Phil- 
ade Iphia celebrated its third annual Adult 
Education Week, January 18-25. The 
culmination of a week’s activities was a 
conference on the theme, “The Art of 
Living.” At the dinner meeting, the 
Mayor of Philadelphia spoke on the sub- 
ject “Education—Whose Responsibility?” 


Five towns in Van Buren County, 
Michigan, have decided to pool their 
resources for more effective adult edu- 
cation programs. The Boards of Edu- 
cation in Paw Paw, Mattawan, Lawton, 
Decatur, and Lawrence have agreed to 
cooperative program planning and sched- 
uling, exchange of information, recip- 
rocal use of teachers, and appointment 
of the adult education directors of the 
five communities to form a coordinating 
committee. 


University Evening Colleges 


Ravpo C. Kenpart has been ad- 
vanced to the position of Dean of Adult 
and Continuing Education at Toledo 
University. The new deanship is recog- 
nition of the growing scope of special 
courses and advanced adult education 
opportunities at Toledo University. Mar- 
rIN CHAMBERLAIN has been assigned as 
Associate Director of the Division of 
Adult Education at the University of 
Washington. So that Dr. Chamberlain 
may devote full time to his new assign- 
ment, Marion E. Marts has been named 
to succeed him as head of the Depart- 
ment of Extension Classes in the Divi- 
sion of Adult Education. Harry WiLson 
Gowans has retired as Dean of the Uni- 
versity of- Tulsa Evening Division. AN- 
pREW L. SPRINGFIELD is the new Director 
of the Evening Division. Gatway Kin- 
NELL, formerly Director of the Liberal 
Arts program at University College of 
the University of Chicago, has been 
named Research Associate in General 
Education by NYU’s Division of Gen- 
eral Education. Joun H. O’Dowp has 
been named Dean of Students at the 
University of Chicago. Marvin Zerrer- 
BpauM has been appointed Director of 
the Basic Program of Liberal Education 
for Adults. 
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OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION: Where 
to Get It and How to Use It in Counsel- 
ing and Teaching, By Robert Hoppock. 
McGraw-Hill Book Compan , Inc., New 
York, 1957. 534 pp. $6.75. 


If your work with adults has ever posed 
the proble m of he ‘Iping clients vocation- 
ally, here is a gold mine of information 
and sources of practical assistance. The 
basic questions of “What? Where? How?” 
are treated realistically, thoroughly, and 
expertly. 

It is the first book to cover these three 
aspects of the subject in one volume. It is 
the first to present a comprehensive anal- 
ysis of the findings of 48 other authorities 
concerning 22 uses of eccupational infor- 
mation in counseling. 


It is the only book which discusses the 
possible effects of 15 different kinds of 
occupational information upon the client's 
vocational choice and job satisfaction. Its 
organization pe rmits equally.effective use 
by counselors in school, the employment 
service, industry, a social agency, or a 
veteran's hospital. 


In the general plan the first six chapters 
identify the kinds of occupational infor- 
mation that counselors and clients need 
and suggest where to get it, how to ap- 
praise, classify and file it. The next five 
discuss basic theories of occupational 
choice, and the use of occupational in- 
formation in counseling. Chapters 13 to 
25 consider the principles and methods 
and describe a variety of ways in which 
occupational information may be _pre- 
sented to groups of all kinds. 

This is a textbook from which coun- 
selors, teachers, psychologists, rehabilita- 
tion officers, school and college adminis- 
trators, social workers, and many others 
can get the help they need to aid others 
in choosing a vocation. 


? Dr. Dororny SPEER 
Assistant 
Educational and Occupational 
Information Service 
Baltimore City, Department of 
Education 


EDUCATION FOR INTERNATIONAL RE- 
SPONSIBILITIES: A Status Report on 
International Exchange of Persons 1956- 
1957. Institute of International Educa- 
tion, 1 East 67th Street at Fifth Avenue, 
New York 21, N. Y. 1957. 47 pp. 

This report of the second national con- 
ference with representatives of colleges 
and universities, foundations, government 
agencies and private groups discusses the 
need for adequate training of Americans 
assigned to the increasingly varied over- 
seas positions and also plans for the de- 
velopment of a suitable training program 
for foreign nationals who come to the 
United States on exchange grants. 

The second major concern of the con- 
ference, a review of seven workshops on 


the educational, economic and social needs 
of various regions of the world to which 
exchange of persons programs might con- 
tribute, is reported. Also considered is the 
specific soeiiodn of exchange programs in 
various professional fields, and ways of 
improving agency effectiveness. 


TOWARD THE LIBERALLY EDUCATED 
EXECUTIVE. Robert A. Goldman, Editor; 
Charles A. Nelson, Consultant. The 
Fund for Adult Education, 320 West- 
chester Avenue, White Plains, N.Y. 
1957. 111 pp. 


Along with the popular demand for 
the training of more scientists to further 
the conquest of outer space has come 
the warning from outstanding scientists 
that the most serious need is for basic 
research in many fields. A comparable 
situation exists in business and industry. 
Much more than technical know-how is 
require ~d for top executives in large cor- 
porations who are daily faced with de- 
cisions on_ highly complex problems, 
many of which have social and economic 
effects affecting wide areas even beyond 
our own borders. Such decisions require 
men of unusual judgment and of high 
intellectual caliber. The best way to cul- 
tivate such “bigness” of mind is through 
liberal studies, suggests C. Scott Fletcher, 
President of the Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion. The liberal studies he sees as 
“those areas of knowledge which enlarge 
the understanding and deepen the in- 
sights of men with regard both to men 
themselves and men in their social rela- 
tionships, and which, at their highest 
levels, assist them to develop the capacity 
successfully to deal with these abstract 
ideas that illuminate and allow them 
more widely to control the world in 
which they live.” The interest of the 
Fund in the need for such training and 
in experiments which have been tried 
is the reason for the publication of this 
book, the first of three on the subject. 


The book discusses, among others, the 
Bell Telephone Company’s training pro- 
gram at the University of Pennsylvania 
for some of its middle management 
group. It was an caine program for 
executives, but the book makes evident 
the need for a new kind of training for 
those at the top who cease to be narrow 
specialists in know-how and are called 
upon to become generalists able to make 
objective, long-range decisions, to plan 
imaginatively in a rapidly changing so- 
ciety, to acquire a deeper understé anding 
of human motives, and to be broadly 
cultivated men at home in a variety of 
worlds. 

Most of the articles are concerned with 
various facets of liberal arts training as 
a means of giving decision-makers a 
deepening sense of values and of re spon- 
sibility. The contributors, outstanding in 
the field of liberal education and of 
management—Frank W. Abrams, Ralph 
Barton Perry, Alfred North Whitehead, 
Peter F. Drucker, John Ciardi, J. Roby 
Kidd, Robert J. Blakely, Clarence B. 
Randall, and others, indicate the quality 
of the discussion and the writing. 


adult leadership 
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EDUCATION AND THE GOOD LIFE. By 
Frederick Mayer. Public Affairs Press, 
419 New Jersey Avenue, S.E., W ‘ashing- 
ton 3, D. C. 1957. 123 pp. $2.50. 


These reflections on education as the 
most important problem of philosophy 
are discursive but stimulating reading. 
The philosopher-author advocates a 
teacher-centered rather than child-cen- 
tered liberal arts core with strong moral 
and social emphasis. He asserts that 
“reason is man’s greatest and most un- 
explored weapon in his struggle for sur- 
vival” and holds that “Man’s destiny de- 
pends on his capacity to be critical and 
to become aware of larger perspectives.” 

The appeal is to reason, to the de- 
velopment of independence of thinking, 
creativity, and originality rather than the 
ability to adjust. 

The author believes the challenge of 
adult education is exciting today, since 
we need a more widespread unde vslend- 
ing of basic issues and we must help the 
adult to find more satisfying meaning in 
life. The book is written in a lively style 
and is full of quotable passage s—the kind 
one enjoys stowing away to ponder upon 
in leisure moments. 


THE LEARNING PROCESS. By Milton M. 
Schwartz and Irvine L. H. Kerrison. In- 
stitute of Management and Labor Rela- 
tions, Rutgers University. 22 pp. 10c. 

A psychologist and a labor relations 
expert present in brief form the content 
of a training course in the learning proc- 
ess given to union officers and selected 
members who have the job of teaching 
union fundamentals to rank and file mem- 
bers. A great deal of useful knowledge 
about motivation, learning and study 
techniques, and methods of retaining 
material learned is presented in simple 
terms and made directly applicable to 
worker education through illustrations 
and suggestions. What he ‘Ips or hinders 
the individual in the learning process, 
the role of the teacher in pag A the 
atmosphere best conducive t > learning, 
the use of visual aids and mesa tech- 
niques and methods are discussed. 


ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE, 
WITH SPECIAL APPLICATIONS FOR 
HUNGARIANS. By Lois McIntosh, Wil- 


liam J. Nemser and others. Rinehart and 
Co. 


Developed by consultants for the Ameri- 
can Language ‘Center, Columbia Univer- 
sity, as a text which could be used by 
teachers not familiar with Hungarian. Pro- 
nunciation difficulties and grammatical 
differences are anticipated, and the em- 
phasis is on speaking English. 


BOARD MEMBERS ARE 
PEOPLE, TOO! 
(Continued from page 233) 

In recent years we have come to 
regard the practice of rotation of 
boned membership as a magic for- 
mula by which we may insure a 
healthy structure. | am well aware 
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“In my own personal 
work and for my stu- 
dents when prepar- 
ing for their exams, 
| , Pond found the 
Barnes & Noble Col- 
lege Outline Series 
highly satisfactory 
reference books. 


DOR. BERGEN EVANS. 
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that theories have too much vital- 
ity to be stoned to death by mere 
facts, but nevertheless, I'm going 
to assail this particular theory with 
some hard facts of my own obser- 
vation. A sound case can be made 
for change and for new blood for 
boards. I approve the judicious use 
of the axe. The board is not sup- 
posed to be an exclusive club, and 
it doesn’t broaden the base of un- 
derstanding of the agency if there 
is no turnover on the board. But 
a board is not built in a day or a 
year, or even in three years. 


Building a board is an on-going 
process in which experience and 
perspective is quite as essential as 
new blood. One of the most im- 
portant functions of a board is to 
provide a continuity of experienced 
leadership, so that staff changes 
will not weaken the effectiveness 
or the consistency of the agency's 
service. 

We need to plan more carefully 
to utilize these experienced box urd 
members, who have so much to 
contribute. Every board needs some 
provision in its structure to hold 
onto a nucleus of seasoned veter- 
ans, as well as permit an in-flow of 
new recruits. 

The intangible duties of the 
board member are the duties that 
make the greatest demand on him— 
such duties as to understand, to 
support, and to interpret the agen- 
cys activities. More often than not, 
an agency's board is the key to its 
good public relations. Sometimes 
agency public relations deteroriate 
because the board members are not 
clear about what services it actu- 
ally can provide. 


New York 3, N. Y. 
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Just as often, however, we ex- 
pect too much of board members. 
We expect them to be able to dis- 
cuss agency services in the same 
way, ‘aaa with the same grasp that 
staff members do. We expect them 
to stand ready at all times to whack 
down ignorant unbelievers. This 
is pretty naive of us. 

Social work is not an open door 
to sweetness and light. It is a social 
force, and social forces can be 
quite uncomfortable. For it also is 
a challenge to selfishness, prejudice, 
and vested interests—some of whom 
we'll find sitting with their vests 
on, right on our own board of di- 
rectors. 

People’s attitudes don’t change 
overnight. Let’s face it: we must 
everlastingly inform and explain; 
we'll never get it made. We must 
use all the new media of communi- 
cation, but let's not neglect the 
oldest—and I still believe the most 
convincing method—face to face 
conversation. Let's do it in the 
simple, warm terms of the man on 
the street, unhampered by technical 
concepts and uninhibited by the 
language of experts. 


Inquire how you can earn $1,650 per 
month as a manager, with only $500 
invested. Write Humanics Institute, Box 
205, Urbana, Ill. 
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LEADERS DIGEST 


HAVE YOU ORDERED YOUR COPY 
OF LEADER'S DIGEST NO. 3? 


This 96 page pamphlet features articles from Volumes 3 and 4 of 
ADULT LEADERSHIP, in five sections: The Adult Learner, The Adult 
World, The Goals of Adult Learning, The Occasions of Learning, and 
The Adult Leader. 


Single Copy Price... $2.00 
Special Price to AEA Members sone 91.00 


Quantity Prices: 10 to 24 copies, 90c per copy; 25 or 
more copies, 75c per copy. 


REPRINTS NOW AVAILABLE 


REPRINT TITLE 

What is Adult Education?.... 

Adult Education in the U. S., By Malcolm S. Knowles 

A Fundamental of Democracy, By Leland P. Bradford 

An Overview and History of the (Adult Education) Field.. 
Direction-Finding Processes in the AEA, By Malcolm S. Knowles 
Improving Your Leadership in Discussion Groups (Tool Kit) 
Improving Large Meetings (Tool Kit) 

How to Find and Use the Resources You Need (Tool Kit) 
Training in Member Roles (Tool Kit) 


Charting the Course of Adult Education in America’s Future, By Malcoim S. Knowles. 


The Arts of Democratic Citizenship, By Kenneth D. Benne 

An Attitude Scale Technique for Evaluating Meetings, By Coolie Verner 
Decisions, Decisions, Decisions, By Robert Blake and Leland Bradford. 
Continuous Learning for a Changing World, By Ambrose Caliver 
Helping People To Work Together for the Community, By John McDowell 
AEA’s Responsibilities in a World of Change, By Grace T. Stevenson 
What Influences People to Join Organizations? By Lawrence K. Frank 
How We See Each Other, By Dorothy Groeling and E. J. Niederfrank 
Man, Not Superman, By Franklyn S. Haiman 

Are There Any Questions, By Leland P. Bradford. 

Self Training in Group Problem Solving, By Glen R. Rasmussen 


ORDER FORM Please Print 
Name 


Street 


City : Zone. State 
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